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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Saturday, February 9th, the King was able to make 
the sixty-four-mile journey in a motor-ambulance from 
The King Buckingham Palace to Craigweil House in 
the village of Aldwick—one mile from Bognor. 
That this event aroused profound public interest, and 
expressions of sympathy compatible with the condition of 
the patient, goes without saying. The news that he had 
borne what must have been a severe strain after so many 
weeks in bed caused universal satisfaction and relief. From 
all accounts the change has been a complete and unalloyed 
success, as the Sovereign has steadily gained in health and 
strength despite a visitation of arctic weather such as the 
South Coast has rarely known. He is able to read and 
smoke and get up, and although it may be many weeks 
before he can contemplate a normal existence, he is so 
different from what he was during those dark December days 
that he should be rapidly approaching convalescence. Never 
has any illness caused more poignant anxiety and heartfelt 
sorrow than when King George’s subjects feared the worst, 
and we may, indeed, be duly thankful and grateful to all 
who have helped him to overcome the enemy for the 
occasional but uniformly cheerful bulletins that have come 
from Craigweil House. The common danger has knit Crown 
and People together as never before. Our one hope for the 
future is that the Politicians will try and ease the Sovereign’s 
labours and spare him some of the exhausting routine that 
is an anachronism in this enlightened age. As was explained 
in a previous number of the National Review, the King is 
one of the many victims of our ever-expanding Bureaucracy 
with its cacoethes scribendi that overworks everyone with 
whom it is in contact. 
VOL. XCIII 
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Tue British public are not enamoured of Anglo-American 
Conferences, either on the Limitation of Navies or other 
matters. Every such gathering ultimately 
The leaves Anglo-American relations appreciabl 
Craze for y 
Conferences Worse than it found them, and if we persist in 
this craze to “confer” there is no knowing 
where it will land us. Unfortunately Responsible Statesmen 
and able editors on this side of the Atlantic are obsessed 
with the idea that their enthusiasm for Anglo-American 
concord and co-operation is reciprocated by the other party, 
and that all that is necessary to dispel every misunderstanding 
is the constant forgathering of the politicians of the two 
countries round a table either in Washington or elsewhere. 
This is a demonstrable delusion. The more they meet, the 
more they must differ and disagree, because there is no 
mutuality in the attitude of their respective nations. It were 
far wiser frankly to recognize that the U.S.A. does not enter- 
tain towards Great Britain the sentiments that are habitually 
expressed towards the United States by the orators of the 
Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking Union, the Sulgrave 
Institute, or by the leader-writers of such organs as The 
Times, the Observer, the Daily Telegraph, the Review of 
Reviews, and many others that specialize in Anglo-American 
amity. It would, in truth, go very hard with any Washington 
Government that indicated any desire to meet any British 
Government half-way, or even quarter-way, with a view to 
arranging one of those “compromises” that are dear to 
Downing Street but anathema at the White House; in fact, 
the thing is impossible. It would be so unpopular from New 
York to San Francisco that the offending Administration 
would disappear whenever the American electorate had a 
chance of saying what it thought of such backsliding. It 
would, in a word, share the fate of President Wilson, who 
perished at the polls because he was accused of being 
“amenable” to British influences—not that any,}Briton 
was aware of it, least of all those with whom he was in 
contact in Paris. However, there it is. The America with 
whom we have to deal politically—which is not identical 
with the Americans we meet socially—suspects, distrusts, 
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and resents Great Britain. So much so that it always pays 
Washington politicians to manifest against us, as we learnt 
anew when President Coolidge signalized Armistice Day by 
a bellicose speech that reminded not a few of his compatriots 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II’s performances before the Great War. | 
The few were shocked; the many rejoiced. Jingoes and 
Pacifists were at one in applauding the performance, as they 
invariably applaud any utterance or action directed to the 
address of what our infatuated speakers and writers still 
call the ‘“‘ Mother Country ” of the United States. 


It was, therefore, something of a shock to learn that Anglo- 
American relations were threatened with yet another Con- 

ference after our very unpleasant experiences 
4 Leahey of the past eight years, which, according to the 

evidence of optimists, have witnessed a steady 
deterioration in American sentiments towards this country. 
There has not, as a matter of fact, been any material change. 
It is only that, as Downing Street has made a series of 
humiliating efforts to “propitiate” the United States 
without producing the least effect, even the Bourbons who 
mismanage our affairs are dimly conscious that there is 
something amiss in the sisterly attachment of the English- 
speaking nations. Since the Great War, British statesmen 
in their wisdom have done the following things—all of which 
were blunders, while several were crimes—largely “‘ to please 
the Americans.” 


1. They disrupted the United Kingdom. 

2. They renounced the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

3. They saddled India and Egypt with “ Self-determina- 
tion.” 

They abandoned British Naval supremacy. 

They pledged this country to pay an annual tribute, 
amounting to 6d. in the £ Income tax for two genera- 
tions, to U.S.A., calculated to cover the cost of any 
Battle Cruisers for which American Jingoes may 
clamour. 

6. They waived all our claim for war costs against Germany 

on the demand of the American President. 
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7. They restored the Gold Standard at the expense of 
British Industry on the demand of a secret Anglo- 
American conclave held in New York. 


For this series of surrenders, unmatched in the records of 
Political Ineptitude, our Defeatist Statesmen have nothing 
to show except the increased ill-will of those whom they 
vainly sought to placate, in their forgetfulness that abjectness 
never pays. Judging, however, by recent utterances and the 
interpretation placed across the Atlantic on an “inspired ” 
leader in The Times, they contemplate continuing the process 
of capitulation at yet another Anglo-American Conference 
that will doubtless be seasoned by the gift of some further 
British interest with the proverbial “pound of tea.” On 
February 15th, if we may credit the cable, Sir Esme Howard, 
the British Ambassador in Washington, “intimated” that 
Great Britain “‘ would soon make an effort to bring about an 
agreement between the principal Naval Powers of the world 
for the limitation of naval armaments” now that the new 
Cruiser Bill had safely passed Congress and obtained the 
signature of the President. There could be no worse news. 
It painfully recalls those ill-starred efforts of Lord Haldane 
and other wiseacres before the war to adjust Anglo-German 
naval programmes and to prevent a dangerous competition 
in armaments. We all know the sequel—Armageddon. 
We can only hope that our post-war Haldanes, of whom 
there are several on the four Front Benches of the two 
Houses of Parliament, may not conduct the English-speaking 
nations to a yet more appalling tragedy by their blindness 
and blundering. 


WE protest against this craze for Conferences that can only 
make matters worse than they are already, and by common 

consent they are none too bright. There is 
The Only 


Way all the less excuse for it, as Responsible 

Statesmen of all Parties in this country pro- 
fess to take the Kellogg Peace Pact at its face value as “a 
formal renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy.” They are, moreover, never tired of asserting that 
conflict between the English-speaking nations is “unthink- 
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able,” being as little contemplated by the United States as 
by ourselves. The fact that they said the same thing about 
an Anglo-German war until it broke out is neither here nor 
there. Having proved false prophets once does not neces- 
sarily mean that they must be false prophets always, however 
little confidence their judgment inspires in those they deceived 
in 1914. They are completely convinced that, however wrong 
before, they are right now, and we agree with them that, 
given a modicum of sanity in Washington and London, a 
war that could only serve the end of such lower civilizations 
as pan-Germanism and pan-Bolshevism ought to be outside 
the range of practical politics. But there are many varieties 
of fool in both countries: Fire-eating Senators who consume 
an Englishman every morning for breakfast, and sloppy 
sentimentalists on our Press and in Parliament who are for 
ever toadying Uncle Sam. Which of these two elements is 
the more dangerous it were hard to say. Both render the 
task of their respective Governments appreciably harder and 
prejudice the relations of the two countries. 


CONFERENCES provide them with opportunities of adver- 
tising their inanity. Therefore Conferences should be taboo, 
especially on Naval questions, on which there 


Prestige v. is no chance of agreement between two Powers 
Bread-and- 8 
Butter one of whom can afford to build a Prestige 


Navy while the other is constrained by fate 
to maintain a Bread-and-Butter Navy. It is utterly futile 
and fatuous for us to try and dissuade the Americans from 
building whatever ships they fancy, seeing that they can 
afford to lay down ten keels for every one of ours. On the 
other hand, we dare not let them bully us into lowering our 
Plimsoll-line of safety. Under the circumstances the only 
intelligent or intelligible attitude for us to assume vis-d-vis 
the United States is, ‘‘ Build whatever ships you like, leaving 
us free to do the same.” This is sounder and safer than 
for either Government to arrange the Navy of the other. 
For us to suggest the ships we should prefer them to build 
is as absurd as for them to try and curtail our essentials. 
Of all formulas yet invented “ Parity ” strikes us as the most 
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irrational, for it means that both Powers are to saddle them- 
selves with fleets that would be grossly extravagant for every 
war except one between themselves, which, ex hypothesi, is 
“unthinkable.” Needless to say, we are fully aware that 
the great, and maybe growing, Jingo Party in the United 
States only thinks of a war with England, but no Confer- 
ence can disarm them. On the contrary, every Conference 
provides fresh grist for their mills, as we learnt from Wash- 
ington in 1922 and Geneva in 1927, to say nothing of the 
Anglo-French Conference last year—an innocuous affair that 
acted like a red rag to a bull. As Conferences have so far 
been chiefly stalking-horses for wild and woolly Westerners 
and Iron and Steel magnates, the British Government would 
be simply asking for trouble in proposing yet another of these 
abortive and perilous proceedings. The Foreign Office is 
reported to be less keen on another fiasco than the British 
Embassy in Washington. There we may leave it. 


P.S.—Just as we are going to press we receive the 
important letter that will be found in our Correspondence 
Section on ‘“ The Objective of American Sea Power.” The 
writer, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, is one of the ablest and 
most authoritative journalists in U.S.A. His frank and 
explicit exposition should help Sentimentalists to clear their 
minds of claptrap and give not a few other persons food 
for reflection. 


Tue Washington Government is as secretive on matters of 
moment as the Bank of England. The American People 
“Whit consequently remain in the dark on many 
i » questions that closely concern them, especially 

on Foreign Affairs, on which the State Depart- 
ment rarely exerts itself to enlighten them. Consequently 
grotesque fables obtain currency which, being never corrected 
by authority, become part of the national creed. A striking 
illustration of popular misconception and official reticence 
was afforded by the Washington Conference in 1922, to 
which for political purposes a false origin was ascribed, 
while a misleading version of its handiwork has been in 
circulation from that day to this. We have tried more than 
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once to restore the facts, but so far no American newspaper 
has had the moral courage to enlighten its readers. That 
Conference has been systematically represented as inspired 
by a Republican Administration’s love of peace and anxiety 
to help oppressed and bankrupt civilization from another 
ruinous race in armaments. As a matter of fact, it originated 
in the Navy Department of Washington as the most practical 
method of scrapping a great and costly fleet of ‘“‘ White 
Elephants ” without informing the American people what 
a blunder had been made in the enthusiasm aroused for Sea 
Power during the war by a building programme of Battle Ships 
and Battle Cruisers so ill-designed and rashly constructed 
that they could only be dangerous to their unfortunate 
officers and men. We have made this statement in previous 
numbers of the National Review. It isknown to be true in 
competent circles in London. We repeat it because during 
the past month there has been corroborative evidence from 
Washington which should open the eyes of the American 
People to the manner in which they have been fooled by 
Republican politicians and journalists. On February 15th a 
Washington dispatch informed the astonished citizens of 
New York (see Daily Telegraph, February 16th) that the two 
great American aircraft-carriers Lexington and Saratoga were 
to be scrapped as “white elephants ” (sic). These monsters 
of 33,000 tons apiece were part of the original super Battle 
Cruisers laid down in 1920 “ to go one better” than H.M.S. 
Hood. They cost £9,000,000 each, and their annual main- 
tenance was estimated at £1,000,000. After the Washington 
Conference restricting Battle Ships and Battle Cruisers, these 
“monstrosities ’—as they are now termed by American 
Naval experts—were converted into aircraft-carriers. It is 
now admitted, and the observation casts a valuable sidelight 
on the motive power of that Conference: 


‘*In the course of their short careers, however, the 
Navy officials have become convinced, it is said, that 
they are floating monstrosities, ill-fitted for their pur- 
pose, and costing the Government an enormous sum 
annually to maintain and operate. An expensive naval 
blunder is now admitted, it is said, although it is defended 
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- as a ‘useful experiment,’ and the two warships will be 
sent to the scrap-heap as soon as lighter and smaller 
aircraft-carriers of 13,600 tons can be built to replace 
them.” 


Q. E. D. 


ANOTHER striking illustration of the manner in which Europe 
in general, and England in particular, are misled on simple 

though vital American issues was afforded 
abe Capper by the reception of the Capper Resolution 

last month. Having ratified the Kellogg 
Peace Treaty on the emphatic understanding that it was 
merely a “‘ scrap of paper’? and with an elaborate ‘‘interpre- 
tation’ to that effect, the United States Senate turned to 
the more congenial task of voting a mighty armada of 
Battle Cruisers after a series of Jingo speeches aimed at 
Great Britain. Possibly conscious that his country was putting 
herself in a somewhat incongruous position in the eyes of 
the Civilized World—which Americans are apt to lecture 
from the standpoint of the higher life and nobler ideals— 
in ostensibly “renouncing war’ one day and developing 
armaments the next, Senator Capper (Kansas) produced 
a reasoned Resolution with the laudable object of restoring 
some of the stuffing that had been knocked out of the Peace 
Pact. He may conceivably have been shocked by Mr. 
Kellogg’s declaration on Armistice Day that his own treaty 
imposed “no moral obligation” on the United States to take 
any action whatsoever against any violator of the document 
she had summoned the world to sign. Senator Capper 
announced his intention to move in Congress— 


1. That whenever the President by proclamation 
declares that any country has violated the Multi- 
lateral Treaty for the renunciation of War it shall be 
unlawful, unless otherwise provided by Congress or 
Presidential proclamation, to export to such countries 
arms, munitions, implements of war, or other articles 
for use in war until the President shall by proclamation 
declare that such violation no longer exists. 
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2. That American citizens shall “not be protected 
by their Government in giving aid or comfort to a nation 
which has committed a breach of the said treaty.” 

3. That the President should negotiate “‘with the 
other Governments which ratify or adhere to the said 
treaty to secure agreement” that their nationals “should: 
not be protected by their Governments in giving aid or 
comfort to a nation which has committed a breach of 
the said treaty.” 

4. The policy of the United States as expressed in 
section (2) shall apply only to a breach of the said treaty 
by war against the Government which has declared its 
adherence to a similar policy. 


In an accompanying statement Senator Capper explained 
that he wished to render the peace treaty effective by 
making it impossible for transgressors “to buy munitions 
or supplies from America ”’ or elsewhere, and he optimistically 
added that he was moving in response “ to an insistent and 
almost unanimous public demand,” and he predicted “ the 
approval of Congress for his Resolution by an overwhelming 
majority.” All this and something more appeared on the 
most prominent page of The Times and other newspapers, 
and as the Senator in question was designated Chief Repub- 
lican Whip in the Senate, is it surprising that benighted 
Europeans interpreted his move as evidence that responsible 
Americans appreciated the grotesqueness of the Pacifist- 
Jingo policy of the Coolidge Administration which is 
expected to be accentuated by the incoming President? 


NEwspPaPERs in this country and abroad took the Capper 
Resolution seriously, only to be called fools for their pains, 

in once more exhibiting their ignorance of 
Alexander American psychology and politics. The New 
Hamilton’s 

York Times, which must likewise have over- 
Advantage 

rated the Senator’s action or it would not 
have planted it on its namesake in London, quoting Talley- 
rand’s observation that “Alexander Hamilton divined Europe 
although he had never been there,” condoled with the latter 
on being unable to divine the United States despite immensely 
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quickened communications both in travellers and in ideas, 
That is precisely the pull Alexander Hamilton had in judging 
Europe as compared with present-day Europe’s effort to read 
the riddle of U.S.A. There did not exist in his day a vast 
machinery of propagandist, fallacious, and sensational infor- 
mation distorting every international fact of any moment 
from good as well as bad motives, and making it virtually 
impossible for one country to follow the politics or to under- 
stand the policy of another. Alexander Hamilton had leisure 
to reflect and to sift the wheat from the chaff. Nowadays, 
with one vast Press presenting one view to the United 
States and another simultaneously emphasizing a totally 
different view throughout Europe, the wonder is not that 
we misunderstand one another, but that we can ever agree 
about anything and are not always at loggerheads. As 
the New York Times truly observed (see Washington Corre- 
spondent, Morning Post, February 14th): 


“* Press and public men are often easily misled 
by news from America. Perhaps the best instance is 
the enthusiastic welcome given abroad to the Capper 
resolution’ [to refuse munitions to transgressors of 
the Kellogg Pact]. Europeans seem to think there 
would be only the shortest interval between the intro- 
duction of the resolution and its adoption. Mr. Coolidge 
has let it be known that ‘ young Lochinvar from Kansas 
wishes to ride faster and further than is wise.’ 

“This announcement must cause much rubbing of 
eyes in Europe. ‘ There it appears Capper was speaking 
for both Administration and Congress, and the ink on 
his resolution would scarcely be dry before it became 
the policy and law of the United States.’ ”’ 


We should never have joined the Capper claque because we 
do realize that New York is not the United States, and that 
any move that is boomed abroad from Manhattan Island 
is unlikely “to cut any ice” in Washington. New Yorkers 
are, however, Americans, and it is Americans who put the 
world unwise on American affairs. That is the moral of 
this episode, and if the New York Times can devise any 
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means of protecting Europe against New York “ shaves ” 
it will render inestimable service to two Hemispheres, 
We gather that, so far from being endorsed by “an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate,” the Capper Resolution 
is unlikely to attain the honour of being discussed by that 
august body, which has told us quite plainly what it thinks © 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact by its feverish excitement over 
Battle Cruisers. 


Even Signor Mussolini’s most bitter enemies are reluctantly 
obliged to acknowledge that he has added cubits to his 
political stature, immensely strengthened 
the régime of which he is the creator, and 
increased the prestige of Italy by the great 
event of the past month. Fascism has scored many notable 
successes since the fateful “march to Rome” in October 
1922, but none so dramatic in the eyes of the world as the 
closing of the sixty-year-old breach between the Kingdom 
of Italy and the Holy See. Although one can pick a quarrel, 
it takes two to make a peace, and the statesmanship of the 
Duce would have been unavailing unless he had had a 
kindred spirit to deal with in Pius XI, who, as an ardent 
Italian and, it is alleged, an admirer of the present secular 
Government of Rome, was no less anxious than Signor 
Mussolini to dispose of ‘‘ the Roman Question” by a Con- 
cordat between Quirinal and Vatican. Pourparlers had 
proceeded for about three years, without much optimism 
at first, as the differences were pronounced “insoluble” by 
partisans on both sides. It was only a few weeks ago that 
Rumour averred that the ‘impossible’ was likely to be 
achieved. Though stoutly and persistently denied, this 
proved to be the case, and at midday on February 11th 
Cardinal Gaspari, as Secretary of State to the Pope, and 
Signor Mussolini, as Prime Minister to the King of Italy, 
signed in the Palace of the Lateran what will be known 
as “‘ the Lateran Treaties,” which were officially described as 
“a political Treaty which solves and eliminates the ‘ Roman 
Question,’ a Concordat intended to regulate the conditions 
of religion and of the Church in Italy, and a Convention 


Fascist 
Triumph 
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which systematizes definitely the financial relations between 
the Holy See and Italy as arising out of the events of 
1870.” Italy pays £8,152,174 in cash to compensate the 
Vatican for losses in 1870, plus £10,869,565 in Italian 
5 per cent. bonds. The Pope blessed the golden pen he 
sent for the ceremony, and later on publicly blessed the 
City of Rome in the presence of 200,000 Romans. There 
has been great rejoicing in Italy, as well as throughout the 
Roman Catholic world, at this momentous development; 
the faithful eagerly looking forward to welcome the Holy 
Father in their own countries now that he is no longer 
“the prisoner of the Vatican,” but a King as free as any 
other King to go wherever he pleases. Will the acquisition 
of Temporal Power increase or decrease the spiritual influence 
of the Papacy? That is the great question that Protestants 
cannot answer and Catholics dare not discuss. 


THaT the domestic virtues alone are insufficient to “save 
the Republic ”—or, indeed, any Monarchy—is demonstrable 

from the intimate letters between the tragic 
sonee Emperor Nicholas II of Russia and his equally 

tragic Consort, which have now been “re- 
leased’ to the British public in readable book form.* 
They are presumed to be genuine, though, as they could 
only reach the world through the bloody hands of the 
Bolshevist butchers of the Imperial Family, who stick at 
nothing in poisoning the living against the dead, they may 
conceivably have been tampered with. They are certainly 
most painful. Nicholas was an adoring husband and devoted 
father, totally unfitted to exercise despotic power, being so 
weak and colourless that at any crisis he depended on his 
better half, who by the time of the Great War had developed 
hopeless hysteria which made her a prey to delusions. Just 
as she dominated the Tsar, in her turn the Tsaritsa was 
dominated by a filthy monk called Rasputin, who had 
convinced this unhappy mother that the health of her only 
and delicate boy depended on Rasputin’s advice being taken 


* The Letters of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa, 1914-1917. Edited with Notes by 
C. E. Vulliamy. John Lane, The Bodley Head. 165s. net. 
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on everything. There is no shadow of substance in the 
foul lies which Bolshevists have circulated at the expense 
of the Tsaritsa’s character as of the Tsar’s, and of her or 
his loyalty to the Allies. It was simply that she was 
hypnotized by the obsession that this miserable mountebank 
had a mysterious influence over the well-being of the Tsare- 
vitch. That hallucination of a hysterical woman was 
unquestionably responsible for the Romanoffs losing the 
throne, to say nothing of their lives, for Russia’s losing the 
War, and for the Allies being brought within an ace of 
the same fate. It is equally responsible for the post-war 
disease of Bolshevism that has permeated the planet. Some 
persons derive morbid satisfaction from reading the terms 
of endearment that have passed between husbands and 
wives since the beginning of the world. These meet us at 
every turn in the Tsar’s letters. The more interesting 
passages establish that the uxorious Emperor allowed his 
Empress, moved thereto by Rasputin (who was probably 
in the pay of the Germans), to induce him to make the 
suicidal blunder of dismissing the Grand Duke Nicholas 
from the Supreme Command on the German front in favour 
of his inept self. The Emperor thus reports this folly to 
his wife: 

**T came here and replaced N., in spite of their 
advice; the people accepted this move as a natural 
thing and understood as we did. The proof—numbers 
of telegrams which I received from all sides with the 
most touching expressions.” 


This move not only gave Rasputin control of Russian 
strategy, but likewise of Russian Policy at the back, where 
the Tsaritsa took charge in her husband’s absence. Under 
the same pressure this unhappy Monarch committed his 
second catastrophic blunder, namely, the stopping of Brus- 
silow’s brilliant offensive in 1916 when it was on the verge 
of success. The Tsaritsa telegraphed to him: 


“He [Rasputin] approved of your original plan to 
stop [the offensive] and begin in another place. Now 
you write otherwise. May God help us.” 
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The Tsar replied: 


“T have only just received your telegram in which 
you inform me that our Friend [Rasputin] is very dis- 
turbed about my plan not being carried out.” 


The offensive was accordingly suspended. From that 
moment Russia’s doom was sealed, as well as a few other 
dooms. It is a ghastly story. 


It is a generous impulse that moves the friends and admirers 
of any prominent public man who passes away to set to 
‘ i work to create a legend about him and to 

surround him with a halo to which he could 
lay no claim. So long as this process involves no injustice 
to others, and is not too glaring a violation of notorious 
facts, those who know better prefer to remain silent. But 
fables that are unchallenged are apt to grow, and ultimately 
to pass into history, which probably explains why every 
succeeding generation of historians have to spend much time 
in revising the erroneous impressions of their predecessors. 
We have had a striking illustration of this practice during the 
last few months in the case of Lord Haldane, who threatens 
to be presented to posterity as a prophet who was not without 
honour save in his own country and among his own people. 
He is depicted as a Patriot and a Martyr who devoted a 
single-minded career to preparing his countrymen against 
the German Danger, which ex hypothesi he appreciated 
more keenly than any living man, and sagaciously organized 
a mighty Territorial Army and a vast Expeditionary Force 
that would be ready to take the field whenever the Kaiser 
went on the warpath. But owing to the base ingratitude 
of his compatriots, Lord Haldane, we are asked to believe, 
was denied all credit for these monumental achievements, 
and when the War came, instead of being chosen as the 
“‘ Organizer of Victory,” he was brutally discarded in favour 
of an incompetent, by name Kitchener, in deference to 
public clamour. Such is the fable that is being palmed 
off on an innocent public to whom Lord Haldane is chiefly 
known in the surprising capacity of a Socialist Lord Chan- 
cellor. Apart from the suggestion that Lord Kitchener 
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was summoned by public opinion—splendidly voiced by 
Lord Northcliffe—to the War Office as our only possible 
War Minister on the outbreak of the Great War—this 
recital is a complete fairy-tale. Lord Haldane, like many 
other wiseacres, was hypnotized by Kaiser Wilhelm and 
hoodwinked by the politicians of Berlin and their financial 
friends in the City of London. Not only had he no inkling 
whatsoever of any German danger, but he regarded any 
suspicion of his “spiritual home” (his own phrase and 
not ours) as the hallmark of lunacy, and exerted his influence 
in public and in private in pooh-poohing this “ hallucina- 
tion.” As his utterances are all on record and can be 
produced whenever required (and his friends cannot be 
seriously heard to try and save his reputation by calling him 
a liar), it becomes perfectly obvious that, so far as he was 
concerned, neither the Territorial Force nor the Expedi- 
tionary Force was ever designed for an Anglo-German War, 
which was regarded as wholly beyond the range of practical 
politics. Facts are stronger than fancies—had Lord Haldane 
contemplated our fighting Germany on land, he would not 
have been so criminal as to confine our military resources to 
a few semi-trained or untrained Territorials and six Regular 
Divisions. He would never have dared to ridicule and 
obstruct Lord Roberts’s devoted efforts to nationalize the 
British Army. 


As we have previously noted, the tour of the Simon Com- 
mission in India has quickened Home interest in Indian 
; affairs. This is all to the good, as events 
eae have combined to teach us that the accepted 
view of “ India ”’ in official and Parliamentary 
circles—especially among those who regard themselves as 
“ progressive ’’—is erroneous in that it immensely exag- 
gerates the importance of the wrong elements in British 
India. It treats the Indian problem as though it merely 
consisted in satisfying the aspirations of the Talking Men 
and the Writing Men in certain big cities. It is only natural 
for the politicians of one country to magnify politicians of 
another country, just as journalists at home are liable to 
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overrate the rdle of journalists abroad. As our Viceroys 
are invariably politicians or ex-politicians, they are liable 
to suffer from the same weakness which likewise permeates 
the bureaucracy; thus we have the Indian Government, to 
say nothing of the India Office, seeing India in false 
perspective as a promising field for experiments in “ Self- 
determination,” and fondly imagining that the whole duty 
of Great Britain as the Paramount Power consists in devising 
some Constitution that will effect ‘a working compromise ” 
between Extremists and Moderates. It is permissible to 
hope that the cruel fiasco of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
“ Reform ” scheme has taught the Powers-that-be something, 
and that at long last they appreciate that the continent of 
India, as in substance it is, is utterly unfit for any of the 
competing régimes now dangled before Bengali babus, 
and that “Congress wallahs’’ who aver their readiness to 
accept Dominion status, if granted within a year, are neither 
less foolish nor more foolish than yet wilder men who demand 
Sovereign Independence. We have no inside knowledge of 
the extent to which their experiences have educated Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, but there was and is always 
a danger that Parliamentarians skimming the surface of 
any country, and continually in contact with its intelligentsia, 
should have an inordinate idea of the virtues of Parliamentary 
government that nothing can shake. The fundamental 
and decisive factor in Anglo-Indian relations is that Great 
Britain could not leave India if she would, and would not 
if she could, unless we wish to see its millions relapse into 
barbarism. Within three months of the last British soldier 
bidding farewell to Bombay there would be a series of 
“bloody Bombays” such as we saw last month. India 
would become a vast shambles from North to South and 
from East to West. Once we grasp that we are there to stay, 
the political problem becomes relatively simple, viz. What 
is the most workable form of government under a Paramount 
Power that can set no term to its occupation? 


TuE Princes of India have given the Home Government an 
inspiring lead during the past month which should help 
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Downing Street to exorcise that “craven fear of being 
great” from which our post-war Statesmanship has suffered. 

; Nothing is farther from their thoughts or 
od en wishes, or, indeed, more alien to their con- 
. ception of their rights, privileges, and duties, 
than to enter the arena of political controversy. But the 
Princes realize, however tardily, that unless they remind the 
world of their existence there is serious risk of their being 
forgotten by Western Constitutionmongers and of waking 
up one fine day to discover that their status has been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of self-determination. The Morning Post 
recently set forth their case in a series of illuminating 
articles republished in pamphlet form and obtainable from 
out contemporary. Mr. Ian Colvin enforces it with charac- 
teristic incisiveness elsewhere in the present number. The 
Chamber of Princes held a Session at Delhi that has made a 
profound impression and to which it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Simon Commission should pay due regard. 
The Viceroy (Lord Irwin) in presiding over their deliberations 
stated that the Resolution proposed by the Maharajah of 
Patiala as Chancellor of the Order, seconded by the Maharajah 
of Kashmir and carried unanimously “was the most 
important the Princes had ever dealt with.” This Resolution 
was textually as follows, and we trust it may be formally 
brought before the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, as if the Legislature attempts to play fast and 
loose with the rulers of an aggregate population of 70,000,000, 
the last state of India will be worse than its first state. Its 
terms are all the more significant from being in reply to the 
Separatist Manifesto of the “‘ politically minded,” to whom far 
too much attention has been paid in this country of later 
years, 


** While adhering to their policy of non-interference 
in the affairs of British India and repeating their assur- 
ance of sympathy with its continued political progress, 
the Princes and Chiefs composing this Chamber, in 
view of recent pronouncements of a section of British 
Indian politicians indicative of a movement towards 
complete independence, desire to place on record that, in 
VOL, XCIII 2 
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the light of the mutual obligations arising from their 
treaties and engagements with the British Crown, 
they cannot assent to any proposals having for their 
object the adjustment of equitable relations between 
the Indian States and British India unless such pro- 
posals proceed upon the initial basis of the British 
connexion.” 


In the public galleries, listening to these grave and dignified 
proceedings, were Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, the 
leaders respectively of the Congress, the Nationalist and 
Independent Parties in the Legislative assembly, who as 
The Times Delhi correspondent points out, forsook their 
own House in order to hear what the Princes had to say. 
There was none of that turgid rhetoric in which Bengalis 
excel, all the speakers, except one, reading deliberately 
from typescript what were ‘‘ more of the character of 
authoritative declarations of policy than ordinary contri- 
butions to debate.” “Their general purport was that the 
Indian States, owing to their extent and population, had 
the right to a voice in determining the future of India, and 
that, on grounds of personal loyalty to His Majesty, of 
their treaty engagements with the British Crown, and of 
practical statesmanship, they would have no part nor lot 
in wild political theories, as the Maharajah of Alwar called 
them, aiming at Indian independence through the severance 
of the British connexion as recently proclaimed by British 
Indian political extremists.”’ 


THE Maharajah of Patiala put the case most forcibly, 
pointing out that:— 

Unthinkable “The interests of the States were second 

only in magnitude to those of British India, 

and the States were convinced that India as a Federation 

of autonomous States and Provinces within the Empire 

would be a greater country than India outside the 

Empire. Further, the reciprocal obligations arising 

from the treaties and engagements between the States 
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and the Crown necessitated the maintenance of the 
British connection for their due discharge. 


Disclaiming hostility towards ‘“‘the legitimate aspirations of 
British India’’ the speaker 


“emphasised that in any future adjustment of Indian 
affairs three interests must be borne in mind: those of 
the Indian States, of British India, and of Great Britain.” 


He might have added that for the last ten years the British 
Government seems to have been oblivious to everything 
except the agitating section of British India. 


“Only by taking due account of all three,”’ he said, 
“can statesmanship ultimately prepare the way for 
permanent constructive work. Let us, whether we be 
representatives of the British Crown, British Indian 
leaders, or Indian Princes, see to it that our energies 
move harmoniously to the task of building up an 
Indian Federation, founded on mutual respect for each 
others’ rights, which shall remain a constituent and 
autonomous part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.”’ 


In seconding the Resolution the Maharajah of Kashmir 
also advocated Federation rather than Isolation as the ideal 
for the States of British India. The Maharajah of Bikener 
concluded a much applauded speech with the following 
words: 
“We stand unflinchingly, steadfastly, irremovably, 
and regardless of all sacrifices, for the maintenance of 
the British connection.” 


The Resolution was supported by Princes from all parts 
of India. The Maharajah of Alwar saying that in accordance 
with pledges given in the past they “simply could not 
consider the idea of independence as India’s goal,” while the 
Chief of Sanglai described “the snapping of the link between 
England and India” as “‘a disaster.” In the face of such 
4 demonstration the abandonment of our Indian trusteeship 
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to borrow a favourite term of Parliamentary statesmen, 
becomes increasingly “‘ unthinkable.” 


Tue South African Union appears to be approaching a very 
disagreeable, if not actually dangerous, General Election 

under the auspices of General Hertzog, who 
The South has developed into a demagogue of the first 
water. self-governing Dominions are 

singularly sensitive concerning comments 
from the London end of the Empire,* and as the Dominions 
must work out their own salvation we should prefer to discuss 
something else. But General Hertzog’s programme in deliber- 
ately provoking the Colour question raises Imperial issues 
far transcending any local differences of opinion and may not 
inconceivably cause a Colour conflict. We should have thought 
it was elementary for a white community, of insignificant 
numbers as compared with the surrounding native popula- 
tion, to avoid at any reasonable cost any controversy calcu- 
lated to range White against Black and Black against White, 
especially at a time when alien influences are active every- 
where in fomenting discord between them. But professional 
Politicians gravelled for matter will stick at nothing in 
collecting votes, and the Cape Prime Minister, feeling the 
ground slipping from under the feet of his unholy combina- 
tion of Labour and Boers, believes that he may be able to 
‘save his bacon” by declaring White South Africa to be “in 
danger” unless “the Kafirs are put in their proper place.” 
Upon this issue the Nationalist Party, of which General 
Hertzog is the Leader, proposes to go to the country, despite 
the protests of all serious persons who have the good of the 
sub-continent at heart. Whether he is likely to succeed we 


* As an illustration we may cite our esteemed contemporary, The Manitoba 
Free Press of Winnipeg, an ardent supporter of the Mackenzie King Government 
at Ottawa, which succeeded in detecting offence in the following observation of 
the National Review, which was intended to be, and which we erroneously imagined 
was, & compliment to Canada in the form of an appeal to Canadians: 


““No Englishman has been heard to suggest that Canada should be 
‘a diet kitchen.’ We all want to see her pulling her full weight in the 
Imperial boat. Our one and only complaint is that she does not do s0, 
and seems to have little ambition in that direction.” 
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cannot guess at this distance, but whether he succeeds or 
fails he is a traitor to the best interests of the White race in 
proclaiming himself an enemy of the Blacks. 


THE pivot of the plot is the franchise in Cape Province or 
Cape Colony which the natives have enjoyed for nineteen 
‘ years and to which they naturally attach 

The Pivot 
supreme importance, if only as a matter of 
amour propre. General Hertzog’s policy is gradually to 
extinguish this privilege and right by refusing to add any 
more natives to the Electoral Register. As a substitute 
there is to be a separate Native Electorate sending five 
Members to the House of Assembly, while the natives of 
other Provinces are by indirect election to nominate three 
Senators—all of whom as we understand it must be Europeans. 
It is this political segregation, carried by other legislation 
into other departments, that is resented by the great native 
populations of South Africa and deprecated by thinking 
white men. General Smuts and his followers of the South 
African Party offer uncompromising opposition, and at the 
Joint Sitting of the two Houses prescribed by the Act of 
Union the Ministerial Native Bills failed to obtain the 
requisite two-thirds majority, thanks to the attitude of the 
Opposition. The acrimony with which this question will 
be fought out on the hustings and at the Polls may be 
gathered from the reception accorded to the statesmanlike 
speech in which some weeks ago General Smuts suggested 
that not only the South African Union but Rhodesia and the 
British territories to the North should frame a common 
native policy. He was at once accused by Ministers of seeking 
to “submerge South Africa in a Kafir ocean.” As our readers 
are aware, we have never entertained any illusions concerning 
General Hertzog’s ill-will towards the British Empire or 
doubted his desire to break it up. But we had hitherto 
supposed that his Separatism was animated by some per- 
verted form of local patriotism. His latest manceuvre indicates, 
however, that he is nothing but a Party Politician of that 
debased type which will sacrifice every national interest in 
order to pick up a few extra votes. Happily, such men are 
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rarely good judges of public opinion, and it is permissible to 
hope that there is sufficient common sense in the Electorate 
to whom he is appealing, to realize that to raise the cry of 
White v. Black is to play the game of the enemies of both, 
whether in Moscow or elsewhere. 


Home politics are flatter than most pancakes. They are 
practically never mentioned except among professional 
politicians and journalists, whose vocation 
compels them to take the game of “Ins” 
and “ Outs ”’ at Westminster very seriously, 
and to pretend that all is for the best under the best of all 
possible Governments, or, alternatively, that all will be well 
when we get out of the present Slough of Despond and 
entrust our national destinies either to the sagacious states- 
manship of the Socialists or to the foresight of the Liberals. 
The general public remain unmoved. In popular parlance, 
they are “completely fed up with ” Politics and Politicians, 
and the Party Machines find increasing difficulty in beating 
up voters, as is shown by the steady decline of the polls ‘in 
the present miniature General Election, caused by the 
alarming mortality among Members of Parliament. The 
best of these wear themselves out in cultivating their con- 
stituents in arctic weather and in breathing the vitiated 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. The Conservative 
Party have recently lost several valuable men, such as 
Captain Foxcroft, who sat for Bath, Sir Alexander Sprot 
(North Lanark), and Mr. A. W. Dean (Lincolnshire), 
who all died within a few weeks of one another. They 
held seats by virtue of their personality and the belief of 
their constituents that they were not “ out for themselves,” 
and did not regard the whole duty of M.P.’s as limited to 
saying “ditto” to the Party Whips. We have also lost 
from the Commons that rara avis, a Whip who is neither 
Mandarin nor Mugwump—Lord Curzon, who disappears in 
the House of Lords owing to the death of his father, Lord 
Howe. He sat for South Battersea, which has been cap- 
tured by the Socialists at the ensuing by-election largely 
owing to the enthusiasm and activity of bookmakers resent- 
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ful of the Betting Tax and the advent of the Totalisator. 
Sir Alexander Sprot’s Scottish seat is seriously challenged 
and doubtless the Opposition will make a bold bid for 
any other ‘vacancies between now and the Dissolution, which 
the Powers-that-Be are alleged to be anxious to precipitate 
as soon as possible, i.e. directly the Finance Bill is passed. 
It does not follow that seats won in February or March 
will be held in May or June. There is, indeed, every reason 
for further change, seeing that an utterly unknown quantity 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. are being added to the electorate 
by the new Register, which opens the flood-gates to 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 Flappers, if not more, thus placing the male 
voter in a decided minority in the great majority of con- 
stituencies. It is a revolution of which no one can foresee 
the effect, though not a few are foretelling it. The Home 
Secretary, e.g. as the iniator of this Leap in the Dark, 
predicts a Conservative majority of 60 in the new Parlia- 
ment, while Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald and Co. count on 
the Flappers to enable them to “ sweep the country.” 


PROFESSIONAL politicians affect astonishment and concern at 
the apathy of the general public within three months of the 
, General Election, which will decide the all- 
aod important question in political eyes as to 
which Party shall be In and which shall be 

Out of Downing Street. It is, however, less difficult for 
onlookers to understand than for those absorbed in the 
game. The country is indifferent towards somewhat indif- 
ferent politicians, who make small appeal to any consider- 
able section of the community, either by their personalities, 
their policy, programmes, or even their promises. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin is clearly the most popular, as he is cer- 
tainly the most likeable of the rival leaders by virtue of his 
freedom from that vanity and conceit that are the besetting 
sins of Prima Donnas and Prime Ministers. The country 
is convinced of his honesty, integrity, and single-minded 
conception of duty. There is nothing of the “ careerist ” 
about him, though, as we know from his choice of colleagues, 
he has no insurmountable prejudice against that type. In 
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some ways his Government has been a success. It were 
absurd to condemn it, lock, stock, and barrel; but it would 
undoubtedly have achieved much more had the Prime 
Minister gripped the reins more firmly and given direction 
and drive to his ill-assorted team, instead of being content 
to act the complaisant Chairman of a Departmental Govern- 
ment, without any coherent or consecutive plan. His first 
big blunder was to offer the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
to Mr. Winston Churchill—in lieu of the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, if it was necessary to include him. 
His second and irretrievable blunder was to allow Mr. 
Churchill to dictate the fiscal and financial policy of the 
Government, with the deplorable result that the Conserva- 
tive Party is about to go to the country without positive 
achievement either in the realm of Retrenchment or Pro- 
duction. Having paralysed constructive policy in the 
Imperial and the Industrial spheres, Mr. Churchill ulti- 
mately side-tracked Safeguarding in favour of a measure of 
*“ De-rating,” which, if introduced earlier in the life of this 
moribund Parliament, might have been made palatable to 
the electorate, associated as it is with a vast and complex 
reform of Local Government that, while deservedly bringing 
kudos to its author, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, is reported 
from all quarters to provide an uninspiring fighting platform. 


THE prospects of our Party would be infinitely brighter and 
our position visibly sounder if, instead of allowing the 
fs rudder to be held by “a Free Trader,” Mr. 
a Free Baldwin had listened to more disinterested 
raders 

advisers, and appealed to the country on 

the lines sketched in an admirable article elsewhere in this 
number by Sir Ernest Petter. Mr. Churchill’s chief claim 
to be allowed to call the tune for the Conservative Party is, 
so far as we can make out, that he deserted us at another 
Fiscal crisis twenty-five years ago, and devoted his talents 
for the next eleven years as a rabid Radical, in conjunction 
with his political twin, Mr. Lloyd George, to destroying 
everything for which Conservatism stands and for which 
Conservatives care. We have no guarantee that he will 
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not be hunting in couples with the Welsh Wizard three 
months hence on some such pretext as “ keep the Socialists 
out,” nor should we be surprised if in the process of evolu- 
tion, after exhausting the resources of Liberal and Con- 
servative Government, the modern Vicar of Bray ultimately 
emerged as the Chancellor of the Exchequer of some Labour 
Government sorely in need of “ first-class brains.” That 
the Prime Minister should be unable to understand how 
intolerable it is to those of his followers to whom Con- 
servatism is a creed, and not a mere cry, to have the pitch 
continually queered by a Cobdenite politician of Mr. 
Churchill’s antecedents, is neither the least astonishing or 
depressing feature of the political situation. 


DISGRUNTLED Conservatives—of whom there are not a few 
dotted about the Constituencies—have no excuse for imagin- 
: ing that any change of Government would, 
aie . or could, be for the better. We need only 
observe the two Oppositions, to read the 

speeches of their Leaders, and to note the tone of their 
followers in order to realize that for Conservatives it is 
simply a case of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.”” The most melancholy 
fact in the present position is that any substitution of rulers 
would be for the worse in every single respect. We cannot 
detect any department of public affairs in which any alter- 
native Government shows any promise of improvement on 
the existing régime, while obviously in many respects a 
Socialist, a Radical, or a Coalition of any kind would be 
definitely worse. We should be out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. Conservative statesmanship has been none too 
virile in international affairs owing to Conservative states- 
men having become infected with the virus of Defeatism. 
They have frequently allowed themselves to be hocussed 
by Germany, they have been hesitant and feeble towards 
Soviet Russia, they have misinterpreted to the United States, 
they have been incoherent in the Far East. But at least 
they have prevented Germany and her pro-German allies 
in Lombard Street and Fleet Street, to say nothing of 
Whitehall and Parliament, from shattering the Entente with 
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France, which remains the one solid bulwark of European 
Peace and Western Civilization. Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
likewise succeeded in restoring and maintaining friendly 
relations with Fascist Italy. The first-fruits of any change 
in Downing Street—especially in the event of a ‘* Lib.-Lab.” 
Coalition—would be the fall of the Anglo-French as well as 
the Anglo-Italian barometer. Francophobia and its twin 
Germanophilism would dominate any Government in which 
Mr. Lloyd George had any say, while a Labour Foreign 
Minister would be constrained by circumstances to adopt 
a hostile attitude towards the Italy of Mussolini, who is the 
bugbear of Progressive Politicians, who are terrified lest the 
brilliant achievements of Fascism in Rome should have 
“repercussions ”’»—to use a favoured word—in London. 
British Foreign Policy would forthwith make effusive over- 
tures to Moscow that would inevitably encourage Bolshevism 
everywhere, without disarming one Russian offensive against 
the British Empire, while promoting the Russo-German 
conspiracy, which is a standing menace to the peace of the 
world. We should speedily find ourselves without a friend 
of any account in Europe, while our relations with the 
United States would not be bettered by effusive invitations 
from Downing Street to the State Department of Washington 
to wipe its boots upon us whenever they were dirty. Great 
Britain would, in fact, relapse into that helpless Isolation in 
which she found herself at the opening of this century, when 
we danced to the piping of Germany, or, in plain English, 
we paid blackmail to Berlin on the pretext that she was 
“our only friend.” Itis not surprising that Herr Stresemann 
and his colleagues joyfully anticipate a new régime in 
London that would permit the resuscitation of “ the honest 
broker”? who played us off against other Powers, taking 
heavy commissions from both sides. 


Nor have we anything to look forward to in the Imperial 
sphere in the event of an Opposition triumph at the polls. 
Every centrifugal or separatist tendency that has marked 
our course since the Armistice would be accentuated. We 
have been unable to conceal our chagrin at the policy, 
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or rather lack of policy, of a Conservative Government, 
supported by a record majority, on Imperial issues. Had 

we aimed at weakening the ties uniting Mother 
aceree Country and Dominions, Downing Street could 
Policy ? not have acted differently at the last Imperial 

Conference—the only one of the entire series 
that moved backwards. For no rhyme or reason, and in 
the absence of serious pressure from any quarter, the 
Home Government joined forces with anti-British Politicians 
such as General Hertzog, and Peanut Politicians from 
Ottawa, in disestablishing the Governor-Generalship through- 
out the Empire and confusing inter-Imperial relations by 
creating separate organs to represent Great Britain overseas 
—one for the Crown, another for the Imperial Government. 
There was no articulate demand for this doctrinaire develop- 
ment, which was rendered more pernicious by appearing to 
be a “Christmas Box” for Mr. Mackenzie King, who had 
discredited himself in the eyes of self-respecting Canadians 
by picking a quarrel with Lord Byng for electioneering 
purposes. Even worse was the impetus given by the same 
ill-starred Conference to Diplomatic disunity by its encour- 
agement of separate Diplomatic representatives at foreign 
capitals for the different Dominions. Here again the Ottawa 
Government was the pace-maker, but from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic thinking Canadians question the need or the 
wisdom for a multiplicity of Embassies which, though pro- 
viding attractive jobs for Politicians, are unlikely to be of 
any material advantage to Canada. The representatives of 
friendly Dominions abroad are likely to find time hanging 
heavily on their hands as there will be nothing in particular 
for them to do diplomatically unless Canada proposes to go 
the whole hog by starting a separate Foreign Office with 
a separate Foreign Policy. To this she is, needless to say, 
abundantly entitled, if her ambitions lie in that direction, 
though it would necessitate the creation of a formidable 
Canadian Fleet and an Army to boot. Unfriendly Dominion 
Governments will find plenty of work for their Represen- 
tatives in such capitals as Washington, Berlin, and Moscow. 
Their Legations will become hotbeds of anti-British intrigue. 
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The Irish Free State and the South African Union are fully 
alive to these possibilities, and General Hertzog clearly 
contemplates creating an all-Boer Diplomatic Service. No 
wonder Australians and New Zealanders look on in amaze- 
ment at these vagaries, and ask themselves whether “ the 
British Commonwealth of Nations” is merely camouflage for 
the Disintegration of the British Empire. 


- Ir was to sin against the light for a Conservative Govern- 
ment which affects to believe in the Empire to stimulate 
ala Separatism whether in the ex United Kingdom 
or overseas. Itis no less deplorable that they 
should have done so little to promote the commercial con- 
solidation of the King’s Dominions by an extended policy 
of Imperial Preference to which Ministers continually render 
lip-service if little else. Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary, 
is an enthusiast in this cause, who has ‘‘ made no bones ” 
about his disappointment at meagre results that would have 
been immensely amplified had he had his way. Unfor- 
tunately he has been unable to communicate his zeal to the 
Cabinet, and every Imperial development meets with insur- 
mountable obstruction from the Treasury, whose chief is 
not only a convinced, but a convicted, Little Englander 
whose proudest boast at one time was that the insular 
Government to which he then belonged “ banged, barred, 
and bolted the door” on Imperial Preference in every shape 
and form. It is, moreover, whispered that, apart from his 
attachment to Manchester Shibboleths and antipathy to the 
policy irrevocably associated with the name of Chamberlain, 
Mr. Churchill takes peculiar and even malignant pleasure in 
thwarting any proposal mooted by his fellow Harrovian, 
Mr. Amery. It is not magnificent, but it is politics. On any 
change of Government in Downing Street the British Empire 
stands to lose the little it gains from Conservative statesman- 
ship. There would be no Amerys to stem the tide of Cobden- 
ism but many Churchills, and, if we may take Mr. Snowden 
seriously, all existing Preferences would go by the board. 
Ministers would be as keen on establishing ‘‘ sordid bonds ” 
with Soviet Russia as on destroying those with the Dominions. 
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Granted that Mr. J. H. Thomas does not share Mr. Snowden’s 
hostility to the British Empire—he would be but a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and would be even more impotent 
than Mr. Amery has been through four fateful, depressing 
years. If we thought there was any prospect of another 
Government devoting itself to strengthening instead of 
weakening the silken threads uniting us, we should feel 
differently concerning the outlook, but we are obliged to 
face the facts, which are dismal. There would be even more 
Geneva League of Nations and less British League of Nations 
than during the Baldwin era. 


Nor has “‘ the Toad under the Harrow ”—the British Tax- 
payer—anything to look forward to by substituting His 

Majesty’s Opposition for His Majesty’s Minis- 
The Toad ters. He is in the same quandary as the 
a Industrialist. The latter would have to say 

good-bye to the little Safeguarding that Con- 
servative conies have dared to institute, and the former 
would have to make good the loss of revenue from Snowden- 
ism. The abandonment of these Safeguards, which have been 
among the few bright spots in our economic policy since the 
Armistice, together with the McKenna duties, which are 
equally odious to doctrinaires, would appreciably increase 
the area of Unemployment and would in its turn increase 
the burdens of the Taxpayer. Having been chastised with 
whips by the Conservatives, whose promises to Retrench have 
gone the same way as their undertakings to “restore” 
Industry and Agriculture, the British Taxpayer would be 
chastised with scorpions by a Socialist or Socialist-cum- 
Radical Government. Indeed, the only certainty about any 
change is that it means more taxation and a@ fortiori more 
Unemployment. However, “‘ a vote for Conservatives ” may 
be described in the slogans of the two Oppositions, a vote 
for either Socialism or Liberalism of the Lloyd George variety 
clearly means “‘ More Unemployment and More Taxation.” 
There is nothing to tempt any intelligent taxpayer to vote 
against the Conservatives, however disinclined he may be 
to vote for them, As our opponents are far more vulnerable 
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to attack than is post-war Conservative Policy susceptible 
of defence, and as attack is always the most effective form 
of Defence, Ministers would be wise, if they wish to save 
their bacon, to abandon the self-complacent pose of the 
immaculate who are overcome by the greatness of their 
deeds—which only provokes general exasperation—and con- 
centrate on exposing the Socialist Fraud and Liberal Impos- 
ture. If Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues would frankly 
recognize their own obvious shortcomings and promise 
amendment in the future, they would be far more likely to 
escape disaster at the polls than on present lines, which 
the by-elections should tell them are not impressing the old 
electorate and are unlikely to stampede the new. 


Ir is never too late to mend. There is always room for 
repentance in Politics as in Religion. There is still time to 

transform the situation before the Dissolution. 
- ag and Whether this will be done largely depends on 

our Back Benchers in the House of Commons, 
who are far more in touch with their constituents than the 
Olympians on the Front Bench. Many of them feel as we 
do about the Government’s attitude on many questions, 
notably Finance and Fiscal Reform. They are shocked that 
all the talk of Retrenchment has ended in smoke, and that 
our Party is committed to regard an £800,000,000 Budget 
as an irreducible minimum which is an incitement to the 
Socialists to produce a £1,000,000,000 Budget. They are 
alarmed at having to go to their constituents with a mere 
apology for Safeguarding. They are concerned at the 
ascendancy of the Banking, or money-lending interest, in 
Conservative councils which has ruled the roast for the last 
four years. But we realize that it is much easier for out- 
siders like ourselves to criticize Conservative policy—with 
a view to improving it, which is our exclusive and constant 
object—than for the rank and file in the House of Commons, 
confronted by offensive enemies who exist in order to kill 
our Party, and exploit every manifestation of independence 
on the Ministerial side of the House. It is disagreeable to 
be frowned upon by one’s friends, to be scowled at by the 
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Mandarins, to be hated by Mugwumps, to have one’s char- 
acter taken away by the Whips, who write off any M.P. 
manifesting any disinclination to think for himself as “ dis- 
loyal” whenever he asserts himself by marching into some 
other lobby. Nevertheless, the Back Benchers must show the 
country during the coming weeks that they are not content 
to be a collection of ciphers at the disposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is profoundly mistrusted wherever 
two or three Conservatives are gathered together. The 
Die-hards should derive immense encouragement from their 
dramatic victory on February 19th in protecting the Southern 
Irish Loyalists against iniquity. 


FEBRUARY 19th was indeed a Red-Letter Day in the 
history of Conservatism, recalling another fateful moment 

in October 1922, when the rank and file of 
eng our Party turned on a hateful Coalition at 

the Carlton Club and summarily sent it about 
its business. Nor were these two episodes unrelated. The 
atmosphere of the present Cabinet is permeated with Coali- 
tionism, owing to Mr. Baldwin’s misplaced magnanimity to 
ex-Coalitioners whom he has allowed to run the Government. 
The crimes and blunders of the Coalition sit heavily upon 
too many Ministers, who cannot forgive those they have 
injured, notably the Southern Irish Loyalists, who were 
butchered to make a Sinn Fein holiday. It is one of the 
blackest chapters in the records of Perfidious Albion; but if 
anything is more surprising than the meanness with which 
they have been treated by their betrayers, it is the crass 
stupidity that has kept the wretched episode alive year by 
year. However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and now that our Back Benchers have taught the Front 
Benchers that there are limits to Conservative docility, there 
should be more chance of the Cabinet heeding the views of 
their own side than listening to every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
elsewhere. From the purely human point of view the émeute 
in the House of Commons was gratifying because it repre- 
sented the triumph of the Man over the Mandarin. Downing 
Street is infested with Mandarins, and many speeches made 
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from the Treasury Bench and most answers to questions 
reveal the cloven hoof of the Infallible and Indispensable, who 
cannot conceive how “ any black-beetles ” dare question the 
decisions of the demi-gods who deign to administer our 
affairs. How a man with Mr. Amery’s brains ever allowed 
himself to become involved in this Irish mess, by his sworn 
foe Mr. Churchill, completely beats us. He opened the 
ball with a laboured and ineffective speech in presenting 
the Supplementary Estimate scaling down the findings of 
the Wood-Renton Commission, which everyone except the 
Government had regarded as a quasi-judicial body ap- 
pointed for the express and exclusive purpose of assessing 
the compensation of Loyalist victims of the Irish Fiee 
State, for which Great Britain has made herself in terms 
responsible. As Mr. Amery once more admitted: “It was 
our duty to see that those who suffered by what followed 
the setting up of the Irish Free State should receive some 
(our italics) equitable compensation.” It would not do to 
rob them of all their all, but only of a part! 


Mr. AMERY put no little fat in the fire by throwing over the 
Wood-Renton Commission’s Award on the ground that it 
’ was only “an Advisory Committee,” and 
proposing a lump sum (£1,000,000) in lieu 
thereof, which he appealed to the Commons 

to agree to, remembering “all the calls which the British 
Government have to face.” It was a false and, as the 
events proved, a fatal note. Colonel Gretton, one of the 
staunchest friends any cause ever had, moved to reduce 
the vote by £10—the ludicrous procedure necessary in 
order to challenge a Minister on his Estimates. In forcible 
and convincing fashion he insisted that we had “a moral 
obligation ’” we could not shirk, and that the scaling down 
of legitimate claims was an outrage. ‘In this matter the 
honour of the Government is at stake. They are the trustees 
and custodians of the honour of the nation.’”’ Major Ross, 
the new Minister for Londonderry, followed this up with a 
brilliant maiden speech and an eloquent tribute to the 
Southern Loyalists. Should we now say to our friends, 
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“Our enemies were paid in full; we will give you what we 
can spare’? This was “‘no case for percentages. You 
cannot adopt the principles of the Court of Bankruptcy 
in such a matter, because in the Court of Honour nothing 
less than 20s. in the £ can yield a good discharge.” In 
conclusion he declared that Northern Ireland would “ blush ” 
if such shabby treatment were meted out to those ‘“‘ whose 
only fault is their loyalty to their country.” The entire 
debate, unlike most Parliamentary proceedings, is well 
worth reading. We only wish we had space in which to 
do justice to the many excellent Conservative speeches. 
There was practically no support of the Government’s 
meanness from any quarter, with the solitary exception of 
Major J. W. Hills, a former Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury! The Climax came with the unfortunate inter- 
vention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who completely 
upset the apple-cart by reading Colonel Gretton a lecture 
on the virtue of “ public economy,” of which he evidently 
regarded himself as a pattern. This was altogether too 
much for Lord Hugh Cecil, who broke in with an impassioned 
protest that produced a tremendous effect. Had the debate 
ended with him, the Ministers must have been defeated, 
unless they had given themselves away by talking out time. 
Lord Hugh sarcastically congratulated Mr. Churchill on 
his watchfulness “over the public purse. One would 
hardly have guessed it if we contemplate the general course 
of his administration. . . . I am glad that he, at any rate, 
is convinced of the value of economy. Let us be clear as 
to what economy means. It means saving money in 
respect of administration. It does not mean refusing to 
pay a debt of honour.” That deadly thrust knocked out 
the Treasury Bench. The Prime Minister was sent for 
by agitated Whips, and an hour later came in and “ moved 
to report Progress, with a view of re-examining the whole 
situation in the light of the debates which have taken place.” 
It was the only course open to him, and was an immense relief 
to the Conservative Party. There were the usual rumours 
of,“ resignations,” that never eventuate, as well as counter- 
suggestions_that Mr. Churchill was persuading his colleagues 
to challenge “the Diehards” by restoring the vote. Wiser 
VOL. XCIII 3 
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counsels happily prevailed, and two days later, after pro- 
tracted and doubtless heated sittings of the Cabinet, Mr, 
Baldwin announced that the Debt of Honour would be 
paid in full, though the Prime Minister did his best to cover 
his colleagues by the usual formula of ‘“ Cabinet responsi- 
bility,” and to soften their collapse by terming the Debt 
of Honour an Act of Grace. It was a wholesome if humi- 
liating lesson to His Majesty’s Ministers, who had been so 
spoilt by the loyalty of our Party as to believe that they 
could ride rough shod over any cherished convictions that 
were confined to Conservatives in the House of Commons, and 
only championed in the Press by the Daily Mail and the 
Morning Post. They now know better. 


HowEVEkr the various political Parties may stand with the 
country, which we shall learn all in good time, there is 
p little doubt as to what politician has risen 

most in Parliamentary estimation during the 
last few months. This is emphatically Mr. 

Neville Chamberlain’s Session. As Minister of Health, he 
has borne the heat and burden of the day, and night, 
and by common consent has greatly distinguished himself 
as the originator, the driving force, and the pilot of the 
far-reaching, constructive measure, practically re-casting our 
system of Local Government, to which the House of 
Commons gave a Third Reading by 292 to 113 on Feb- 
ruary 18th. It is true that he has had no opposition worth 
speaking of from those whose constitutional duty it is to 
oppose the Government. Neither Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
nor Mr. Lloyd George made any pretence of acquainting 
themselves with the formidable Bill of which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain showed himself from the outset to be com- 
pletely master. Local Government reform does not lend 
itself to the rhetoric of Lossiemouth or the cheap claptrap 
in which Welsh Wizards abound, and during the laborious 
days devoted to its detailed discussion in Committee the 
Labour and Liberal Leaders were only conspicuous by their 
absence. They played no part whatsoever either in resisting 
or improving a measure they vehemently denounced on its 
introduction, and have distinctly lowered themselves as 
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Parliamentarians—the one by sniping the Minister in charge 
from a safe distance, and the other by abusing the Bill 


where he could not be answered. Both entertained so 


wholesome a fear of Mr. Neville Chamberlain that, although 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. George put in an appearance at 
the Third Reading debate, they wisely elected to allow their 
subordinates to do the speaking. This public exhibition of 
incompetence was all the more significant because both 
Politicians are overcome by the incapacity of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and stump the country as their self-appointed 
successors. Once more Mr. Neville Chamberlain spoke in a 
manner recalling his illustrious father, who would have been 
delighted to hear his son holding the House of Commons 
without effort and without notes, threading his way through 
a bewildering Bill by his confident grasp of principles and 
details, and exercising that clarifying influence on his 
audience that distinguished Bonar Law. What makes these 
performances all the more attractive is that there is nothing 
of the performer about them, none of those parlour tricks 
by which some Parliamentarians endeavour to conceal their 
vacuity of mind, or that over-preparation which makes 
many Front Bench speeches at once laboured and artificial. 
Nor does Mr. Neville Chamberlain stoop to those histrionic 
appeals to the emotions that betoken the actor rather than 
the statesman. His personal prestige is one of the most 
valuable assets of the Conservative Party. But, unchal- 
lenged as has been his success in the Ministry of Health, 
and valuable as may prove the great measure with which 
his name will be imperishably linked, we shall never cease 
regretting that his conscience called him away from the 
Treasury to another Department, as the events of the last 
four years would have taken a very different turn, and the 
immediate outlook would be proportionately less gloomy 
with a Chamberlain controlling the public purse. 


As the coming General Election is a pure gamble, thanks 
to the last Reform Bill, it is not surprising that professional 
A Gamble gamblers are taking a hand in the game— 

on the Stock Exchange. An ingenious method 


of speculating in ‘‘ Results” has been invented and a 
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market opened for that purpose in more than one depart- 
ment of “the House.” The modus operandi has been 
explained more than once in the Financial Times. Thus, 
on February 18th, ‘‘ Conservatives ” were quoted at 296-299, 
“Labour” at 245-248, and “Liberals” at 62-67. Six 
weeks earlier, on January 7th, “Conservatives”? were 
quoted 310, “ Labour” 230, and “Liberals” about 70. 
As the House of Commons contains 615 Members, 308 seats 
must be won before any Party obtains a bare majority. 
The state of the market, as shown by the foregoing figures, 
indicates a steady slump in “ Conservatives,” but as the 
‘* Diarist ’’ of the Financial Times observes, 


“This does not necessarily imply strong belief in 
sweeping Labour gains, but rather a desire to insure 
against any risk of such a happening. There will 
doubtless be considerable fluctuations in prices between 
now and the election.” 


The writer explains: 


** The method of dealing is to buy, or sell, a monetary 
unit’s worth of any of the three Parties. For example, 
if you bought £1 worth of Conservatives at 295 and 
that Party actually won 320 seats, you would be 
entitled to receive £25. If it only secured 270 seats, 
you would have to pay out £25. Every extra seat 
above 320 or below 270 would mean another £1 per 
additional seat to receive or pay.” 


The judgment of Stock Jobbers and Brokers on something 
so off their usual beat as a Dissolution is not more infallible 
than that of any other intelligent newspaper reader’s, and 
it does not in the least follow that results at the polls will 
approximate the Results fancied on the Stock Exchange, 
which is apt to be astray on political matters. Anything 
may happen, from a Conservative “ landslide ”’ to a Socialist 
“landslide.” The single positive prophecy we would hazard 
is that the Liberal Party will not have an independent 
working majority in the new Parliament. The most meri- 
tricious development, as we have suggested, would be 4 
Coalition of Conservatives and Liberals—engineered by 
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IN THE WAY OF PROGRESS. 


P.C. John Bull (to the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street). ‘Step a bit more lively, 
ma’am; you're holding up the traffic.” [By permission of the proprietors of « Punch.” 
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Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, plus Lords 
Birkenhead and Beaverbrook—for the purpose of “ keeping 
out the Socialists.” This is quite on the cards, because 
vociferously pronounced all round to be “ impossible.” 


Tue famous cartoon that we are privileged to reproduce 
from Punch, by the courtesy of its proprietors, caused no 

small sensation in the City of London, and 
— elsewhere, on its first appearance some weeks 

ago. It was generally felt to be one of our 
famous contemporary’s happiest inspirations to depict the 
Bank of England, “the old Lady of Threadneedle Street,” 
holding up the traffic, blocking the way of “ Industrial 
Development,” “Trade Enterprise,” and Employment” 
by her “obsolete policy.” John Bull, as the policeman, 
invites the obstructor to “ step a bit more lively” in order 
to give the others a chance of pursuing their lawful occasions. 
Punch thus appropriately expressed the feelings of a great 
and ever-growing section of the British public, who are con- 
scious that there is something radically wrong with the 
accepted financial policy of the country, and are coming 
round to the view that the false position occupied by the 
Bank of England may, in part, be responsible for the plight 
of basic British Industries. That opinion is still stronger 
to-day as, owing to the secret dictatorship in substance 
accorded to the Governor of the Bank of England through 
the manipulation of the Bank Rate, another serious blow 
has been dealt at Production by the recent increase of 
that tax from 44 to 5} per cent., which is estimated to 
inflict an additional fine of £500,000 per week on manufac- 
turers, many of whom have the utmost difficulty in keeping 
their heads above water. Nor is resentment allayed by the 
manner in which this arbitrary power is exercised, i.e. as 
the result of another secret conclave in New York between 
Mr. Montagu Norman and his opposite number in U.S.A., 
the President of the Federal Reserve Bank. This increase 
in our Bank Rate was doubtless advantageous from the 
American point of view to check feverish speculation, while 
it is sought to be justified on this side of the Atlantic as a 
condition of preserving the gold standard. It is in effect 
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a further condemnation of the disastrous decision of 1925, 
when this same Dictatorship committed this country to a 
policy for which there was neither rhyme nor reason, and 
which, from that day to this, has evoked increasing concern 
to all men, whether Bankers or Industrialists, who give 
themselves the trouble of thinking. This gold standard 
craze, as might have been foreseen, has promoted a scramble 
for gold among the world’s Banks of which producers pay 
the piper. Deflation is a permanent and prolific breeder of 
Bolshevism. How much longer shall we allow an “old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street,” who, like the Bourbons, 
learns nothing and forgets nothing, to block the King’s 
Highway? 


Once the British public had assimilated the argument tersely 
stated, in a recent article in the Evening News (Feb. 22nd), 
7 entitled ‘“‘ That ‘ Trade Balance,’ ” they would 
ll gaa no longer be beguiled by bankers and 
bureaucrats into imagining that “ British 
overseas trade last year resulted in a net balance of about 
£150,000,000 on the credit side.” Such is the fairy-tale of 
the Board of Trade, which, taken at its face value, would 
encourage the illusion that “all is well with Free Trade 
England.” This “‘ Trade Balance,” as the Hvening News 
points out, is a myth, being arrived at by adding to our 
trading Account £285,000,000, which are the proceeds of 
our overseas investments. Omit this figure and the net 
loss is £135,000,000. They should be omitted— 


** Because they have not, strictly speaking, anything 
to do with the nation’s trade. They concern primarily 
the trade of the country in which the money is invested, 
either on security or on a profit-and-loss sharing basis. 
The matter is not complicated. A grocer who is losing 
£400 a year on his grocery will still be solvent if he is getting 
£500 a year from moneys (left him by his father) which 
he has lent to or invested in the motor garage round 
the corner. That does not mean that he is grocing 
successfully. It means that the garage is garaging 
successfully.” 
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The £285,000,000, means— 


“Overseas concerns are making profits, and that 
overseas workmen are getting wages. If the figure 
were ten times as big it would mean that ten times the 
number of overseas workers were working, with the 
probable result that ten times the number of British 
workers would be unemployed. What the Board of 
Trade actually does is to show us the nation’s pass-book. 
That shows that we are living within our income. 
It does not show that the nation is trading successfully, 
that its business is increasing, or even that its business 
is solvent.” 


What the country would like to see would be a Board of 
Trade return showing— 


“a big falling off in the returns from overseas invest- 
ments and a corresponding increase in our exports and 
in our domestic consumption of commodities, a return 
which shows that the millions now invested abroad have 
been reinvested at home and are keeping British 
workers at work. Better still would be a maximum of 
production at home and substantial investments abroad. 
That would mean real national prosperity.” 


There is, as is pointed out, only one really sound test of 
national prosperity, ie. “the purchasing power of the 
nation’s per capita average net income,” and judged by that 
standard we cannot claim to be prospering, whether we 
compare ourselves with the citizens of other countries or 
with our own condition in past years when we were paying 
our way in trade without bringing into the account interest 
on investments from which foreign competitors derive the 
chief benefit. 


Ir cannot be denied that the Channel Tunnel has a “‘ good ” 
and even a prodigious Press. But it does not follow that 
it will ever materialize, being one of those 
projects that start well and usually end badly. 
It naturally appeals to politicians and journal- 
ists, most of whom, like International Financiers, are deplor- 
able sailors with a consequent horror of the sea. The 


The Channel 
Tunnel 
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possibility of spending the week-end in Paris or attaining 
the imaginary sunshine of the Riviera without the incon- 
venience—to put it mildly—of facing the Channel, naturally 
smiles upon them, as indeed upon the majority of those who 
go abroad for business or pleasure, most of whom cherish 
painful recollections of their experiences between Dover and 
Calais. Nothing is easier than to marshal support in favour 
of a proposal that appeals to prominent and influential 
people, and to which almost everyone inclines at the outset. 
It is, however, not a great preponderance of the British public 
who use, or ever will use, the more expensive route to the 
Continent as necessity compels, and will always compel, a 
large number to take the cheaper alternatives, involving less 
train and more steamer. No Channel Tunnel would be of any 
use to these, even if it were an economic and engineering 
possibility, of which so far there is little evidence. So when 
it is declared to be a boon and a blessing “‘to all European 
tourists,” a heavy discount must be made, seeing that it 
possesses no attraction for those who travel via Newhaven, 
Southampton, Ostend, etc. They at least can afford to 
view the project dispassionately without any personal 
prejudice or predilection. There is likewise another not 
insignificant section of the community who, with the present 
writer, regard the hour and a half in the Straits of Dover as 
the only enjoyable, not to say endurable, part of an otherwise 
stuffy journey to Paris; while the overheated asphyxiating 
journey to the Riviera is positive penance. To such, the 
prospect of exchanging the single opportunity of breathing 
fresh air for a dark and dismal hour in a tunnel where the 
atmosphere would become poisonous is as disagreeable as 
is the run from Dover to Calais to those who have the mis- 
fortune to disagree with the sea. It is not, however, as good 
or bad sailors that we must discuss this question, nor will it 
be eventually settled on such grounds, whatever propaganda 
may be made by and for week-enders. The agitation should 
in any case do good by emphasizing the deplorable deficiencies 
of the present cross-Channel service, many features of which 
are calculated to convert outgoing victims arriving at Calais 
or incoming martyrs landing at Dover into passionate 
partisans of “a Tunnel at any cost.” 
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THat International Financiers are breast-high for this 
project goes without saying. There is likewise unrestrained 
, enthusiasm among American shopkeepers in 

London, who have apparently persuaded them- 
selves that Army Corps of their plutocratic 

compatriots would land at Southampton or Plymouth 
instead of at Cherbourg whenever they are spared “ the 
nightmare ”’ of Dover to Calais, and, ex hypothesi, leave more 
of their superfluous wealth in Bond Street, Regent Street, 
Oxford Street, Brompton Road, and other emporia of the 
Metropolis than they do at present. We doubt this. 
Americans go to France—which possesses irresistible attrac- 
tions for tourists of all nations—because they wish to “‘ do” 
that country and the Continent generally. Having spent 
several days at sea, they would hardly be disturbed by 
another hour and a half on the Channel, if they wished to 
shop in London, instead of Paris, and unless it is proposed 
to make a motor tube as well as a railway tunnel to France, 
we are sceptical as to this hypothetical American invasion. 
We believe, on the contrary, that London shops stand to 
lose more than they can reasonably hope to gain from the 
undoubted stimulus which railway communication with the 
Continent would give to the exodus of our “idle rich,” who 
already spend so much money abroad as to constitute a 
serious economic drain on this country. There would be no 
compensating expenditure by Continental plutocrats here, 
as the Tunnel would be nothing like such a magnet to them 
as it would be to us. Foreigners dislike our climate. They 
require Casinos and all that these imply. They abhor our 
Sabbath, for which there is much to be said from our point 
of view, though nothing from theirs. Voltaire described the 
English as “taking their pleasures sadly,” which is our 
reputation abroad. This would suffice to keep the French 
away, even if they were travellers, which notoriously they 
are not. They rarely leave their own soil, for which the vast 
mass have an affection comparable to our King’s love for 
his own country. Will anyone be heard to suggest that any 
appreciable number of German post-war plutocrats, or 
Scandinavians, Italians, Spaniards, Dutchmen, to say nothing 
of Czechoslovakians or Yugoslavs, would make an immense, 
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expensive, and tedious journey across France for the pleasure 
of plunging into a tunnel at Calais? Those who believe that 
will swallow anything. 


WE are confident that the more our readers examine the 
question for themselves, the more averse they will be from 
CLD countenancing what is likely to prove a disas- 

F trous investment, from which England has 
no hope of deriving profit corresponding to its economic 
detriment and hazardous possibilities. The suggestion of 
Socialist ignoramuses that this Tunnel is only obstructed 
by “ Die-Hard Admirals’? and Fossilized Generals” has 
been effectually disposed of by Socialist ex-Ministers. Lord 
Thomson, the Minister for Air in the last Government, in- 
formed the House of Lords, as we recorded last month, 
speaking ‘“‘as a member of the Imperial Defence Committee 
in 1924,” that “the military circumstances did not enter 
into my calculations at all,” the two chief points being: 
(1) whether the Channel Tunnel was economically worth 
while, (2) whether it was possible from an engineering point 
of view. No less important was Lord Thomson’s disclosure 
that the estimated cost varies from £60,000,000 to 
£160,000,000, figures that should be borne in mind when 
Channel Tunnel promoters invite us to imagine that it can 
be achieved for half the lesser of the estimates before the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, that wisely turned it down 
during the late Labour Government. Since Lord Thomson’s 
speech, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has intervened to some 
purpose with this statement to the Political Correspondent 
of the Daily Mail (February 12th) which bis own followers, 
notably Mr. J. H. Thomas, would be well advised to digest: 


“T am surprised to find how little information seems 
to be possessed by those who are writing about what 
took place in 1924. It is quite wrong to state that only 
military considerations were then before the meeting of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

“There was also what then was a very carefully com- 
piled economic memorandum, and the decision of the 
committee was as much upon the memorandum as upon 
the opinions expressed by the military representatives.” 
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After describing the personnel of the C.I.D., which is pre- 
dominently a political and civilian body, and on the occasion 
in question included every ex Prime Minister, except Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. MacDonald added: 


“It is absolutely untrue to say, as has been said, that 
the Committee of Imperial Defence considered the 
military objections and that I accepted the military 
position. My recollection is precise, and I have con- 
firmed it by calling for the minutes of the meeting.” 


As already mentioned, International Financiers are enthusi- 
astic on linking up the Continent by railway communica- 

tion with these Islands, which would indubi- 
a See tably facilitate their international activities. 

Whether this country stands to gain from such 
peregrinations is a matter of opinion. Many of them strike 
us as disposed to support any step likely to help the Father- 
land, whether in the field of Reparations or otherwise, but 
although owing much to this hospitable country, where they 
have amassed huge fortunes, they do not always find it easy 
to see things through English eyes. Their zeal for the 
Tunnel is no conclusive argument in its favour. The City 
Editor of the Morning Post (February 15th) calls attention 
to an article in the Quarterly Review of that conspicuous 
Financial House, J. Henry Schroeder & Co. (which is inti- 
mately connected with the Bank of England) strongly backing 
this enterprise, and citing figures to show that it is a sound 
business proposition. According to the Morning Post, 
“Messrs. Schroeder’s review is whole-heartedly in favour of 
the Channel Tunnel scheme on political, social, and financial 
grounds.” This does not astonish us, though we confess to 
being surprised that it should be recommended by a firm 
of such repute as a good investment. By placing the cost 
at £30,000,000, which is described as “‘ an official estimate” 
(though what “ official” has thus committed himself we do 
not know) and adding £10,000,000 from “‘ ultra caution,” the 
Schroeder Review, by reckoning the passengers using the 
Tunnel at 4,000,000 per annum at 16s. a head (the present 
boat fare), assumes—after adding £800,000 for luggage and 
“perishable goods”’—a grand total of £4,000,000 as the 
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revenue of the Channel Tunnel. Lest we do injustice to this 
ingenious calculation, we quote the epitome of the Morning 
Post, whose City Editor appears to endorse the Schroeder 
argument: 


‘When once the construction Tunnel has been put 
through, it is maintained that the greater part of the 
funds for making the traffic tunnel could be raised by 
an issue of 6 per cent. Debentures, with a 1 per cent. 
Cumulative Sinking Fund. The operating expenses, the 
Review considers, should be low as compared with 
ordinary railway, the Tunnel having no stations in its 
course, while there should be few signal-boxes and 
signalmen, though, of course, there will be charges con- 
nected with the pumping of air. Altogether, operating 
expenses are estimated at about £1,000,000, and the 
service on Debentures at £2,450,000, leaving a balance 
of £550,000 available for dividend on the £5,000,000 of 
original capital and for other purposes.” 


If, on the other hand, as Lord Thomson (whose Party favours 
the Tunnel) suggests, the cost will be anything from 
£60,000,000 to £160,000,000, Messrs. Schroeder’s avis aux 
lecteurs becomes “a wash-out.” The British taxpayer, as 
the common milch-cow, would presumably be expected to 
fill the gap between the “official estimate’ of £30,000,000 
and the actual cost of, say, £100,000,000—in order to spare 
a small section of our people from mal de mer. Is it good 
enough? Only for a nation of spendthrifts. 


PESSIMISTS anticipated that the brilliant though narrow 
victory of Mr. Chapman’s Eleven at Melbourne in the Third 

Test Match, which won the rubber and there- 
se fore secured “‘ the Ashes ” for England, would 
knock the bottom out of the remaining two, 
as “nothing depended on them.” Optimists, on the other 
hand, averred that they would be not a whit less absorbing 
than their predecessors, as the M.C.C. would be tremendously 
keen to win the whole series, and thus wipe out some of our 
many post-war defeats, while the Australians would be no 
less determined to prevent this triumph. There was the 
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additional interest attaching to the manner in which the 
youngest and coming Australian cricketers would shape, as 
future Test Cricket depends largely on them. The optimists 
were abundantly justified in the event. The Adelaide Test 
Match, lasting the full week, was interesting from the start 
and thrilling at the finish, though we gather that from the 
spectators standpoint there were some dull patches in the 
middle, as is inevitable in cricket without any time limit. 
Such Marathon Matches were not of English invention, nor 
are they appreciated either by English cricketers or by 
English crowds, who prefer the chances of “a draw” to 
protracted spells of “putting” in lieu of batting. We 
gather that the Australian cricket world is gradually 
coming round to the view that a week for one game is rather 
too much of a good thing, being detrimental to batsmen 
and demoralizing to bowlers. So long, however, as this 
régime exists it is idle for Australian critics to resent the 
“ stickiness ’’ to which it reduces our finest. and freest bats, 
who would infinitely prefer to play their own natural game. 
Mr. Chapman, whose leadership is not the least of our 
assets, won the toss at the Fourth Test Match—which was 
played in tropical heat—and naturally took first innings. 
A huge score was expected but did not materialize, the 
M.C.C. total being 334, which was deemed inadequate, and 
was all the more disappointing after the splendid start of 
the tried old firm—Hobbs and Sutcliffe—who made 143 for 
the first wicket, which the irresistible Hammond followed 
up with another century. Mr. Chapman contributed a 
useful 39, and “the rest” under 30 runs. Grimmett was 
the Australian bowler mainly responsible for this modest 
result. 


AUSTRALIA now had a chance of getting ‘“‘on top,’’ but lost 
three crack wickets for 19 runs, and would have fared 
12 Runs very badly but for the magnificent perform- 
ance of one of their brilliant boys, A. Jackson, 
who made 164, going in first in his first Test Match, while 
their great captain, J. S. Ryder, as usual, came up to the 
scratch with a priceless 63. Both the other “‘ boys,’ Bradman 
and A’Beckett, distinguished themselves, 229 runs being 
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added by the last six wickets, and the M.C.C. total passed 
by 35. It was nearly enough to win, and things looked 
rosy to the enthusiastic onlookers when, in the second innings, 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe were disposed of for 21 runs. Once 
more Hammond rose to a great occasion with an incomparable 
177—he and Jardine putting on 262 runs for the third 
wicket, of which the latter’s share was 98. The heat was 
terrific, and altogether too much for “ the rest,”’ who, with 
the exception of Tate (47), gave little trouble to the scorers. 
Our total was 383. Australia were now set the formidable 
task of getting 349 in the fourth innings on a somewhat 
worn wicket, and came within an ace of achievement. 
Their captain was again splendid with 87, and they were 
on the verge of victory when Bradman was run out for 
58—their last four wickets made only 28, and they lost on 
the post by 12 runs. The heroes of this great game were, 
on the winning side, Hammond with his double century— 
not forgetting Jardine—and J. C. White, the Somersetshire 
farmer, who, though nearly 40, bowled with little inter- 
mission throughout both Australian innings with a thermo- 
meter standing at 100° in the shade most of the time. He 
took 5 wickets for 130 runs in the first innings, and in the 
second 8 for 126, and won the match. No wonder his 
county are proud of him as are we all. If he is anything 
like as fine a farmer as he is a bowler, what prodigious crops 
he must grow! On the Australian side the three boys, 
Jackson, Bradman, and A’Beckett, were splendid, both in 
batting and fielding, and we keenly look forward to their 
first appearances on English grounds. J. S. Ryder’s success 
was all the more sensational as some local censors had sug- 


gested his deposition from the captaincy, in which he has’ 


displayed every cricketing quality. Australia would natur- 
ally have preferred to win, but as a nation of real sportsmen 
took it all in the best part, and appreciate the fillip the 
Chapman tour has given to Australian cricket, as also the 
value of the new and young blood these contests have revealed. 
The Fifth Test Match, to be decided early this month at 
Melbourne, promises to be as exciting as the last two, and 
we may rely on our team to strain every nerve to make a 
record which the Australians will be no less eager to prevent. 
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ALTHOUGH, like all official bodies, our Lawn Tennis Asso- 
| ciation resents outside criticism, it is not wholly impervious 
to reasonable suggestion, and has lately been 
L. T. A. doing its level best to get English Lawn 
Tennis out of the backwater in which it has vegetated of 
late years while competing nations have forged ahead. 
The world-tour of our four leading men-players, Mr. H. W. 
Austin, Mr. J. C. Gregory, Mr. I. G. Collins, and Mr. E. Higgs, 
has been a pronounced success, gratifying to every lover 
of the game. They have not won everywhere, but they 
: have many victories to their credit—shining much more in 
singles than in doubles, which were once an English speciality 
—and will return appreciably stronger and more expe- 
rienced than when they started as the result of continuous 
! first-class practice. Their most notable performance is 
! Mr. Gregory’s capture of the Australian Singles Champion- 
; ship, which deservedly ranks high among the prizes of the 
game. This year’s entry included players of the calibre 
' of H. O. Hopman, J. Crawford, E. F. Moon, R. O. Cum- 
mings, R. E. Schlesinger, P. O'Hara Wood, besides Austin 
and Collins. Only once since the war has an Englishman 
won this championship, which is officially classed with 
Wimbledon and those of the United States and France— 
namely, Colonel A. R. F. Kingscote in 1920—until Mr. 
Gregory’s feat the other day. No less striking was the 
decisive manner in which he won, namely, his first three 
rounds without being seriously pressed and then beating 
Moon in the Semi-final by 6—4, 7—5, 6—2, and Schlesinger 
in the Final by 6—2, 6—2, 5—7, 7—5. To win such an 
event with the loss of one set in five rounds is no mean 
performance. Moon had beaten Austin in a gruelling five- 
set match before meeting Gregory, while Schlesinger had 
knocked out both Crawford and Hopman. None of our 
team reached any other final, of which last year J. Borotra, 
it may be remembered, captured all three. The only triple 
winner this year was Miss Daphne Akhurst, who distin- 
guished herself at Wimbledon last year. Coinciding with 
our success in Test Matches, Mr. Gregory’s performance 
should help Australians to realize that “there is life in the 
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old dog yet.” The L.T.A. are also to be congratulated on | 
two concessions to public opinion—they at last recognize 
that women are entitled to some say in the arrangement of © 
women’s teams, and they have appointed Mrs. L. A. Godfree, 
Mrs. T. M. Mavrogradato, and Miss E. F. Rose as an 
Advisory Committee for that purpose. They also promise | 
to produce a “ranking list” of the twelve best players of © 
each sex at the end of the season, as is done abroad, where ~ 
it has a stimulating effect. : 


ANOTHER L.T.A., that of the United States, has likewise | 
conceded something to public opinion by “reinstating” — 
Pred Mr. W. T. Tilden as an Amateur and placing 
ee him No. 1 among last year’s American 
players. As we expressed ourselves copiously — 
last autumn on his suspension for reasons that did not — 
satisfy the lawn-tennis world, we need say nothing more © 
now beyond expressing our satisfaction at the close of an 
awkward episode and the prospect of once more seeing 
Mr. Tilden at Wimbledon in conjunction with his partner — 
Mr. F. T. Hunter. His treatment was not calculated to — 
keep any man at the top of his form, especially an enthusiast | 
who has devoted his best energies to the game. It was, — 
therefore, less surprising to learn that within a few days © 
of his “reinstatement” Mr. Tilden had the unique expe- — 
rience of sustaining two defeats in one day, losing a Single | 
to J. van Ryn (the sixth best player in U.S.A.), who, 
judging by the score, won easily. He and F. T. Hunter | 
were subsequently beaten in Doubles by the same van © 
Ryn partnered by Gilbert Hall. Either Mr. Tilden is 
abnormally ‘rusty ” or van Ryn is a terror. Needless to 


say, Miss Helen Wills remains at the head of the lady 
players of the United States, and has been the recipient of 
countless congratulations on a yet more important event | 
in her life—her engagement to a young stockbroker of San © 
Francisco, who is doing what in him lies to ensure her © 
happiness. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA.—II 


CvuRRENT literature abounds in references to two perils said 
to face the present age—over-population and deficient food- 
supply. Learned American professors make our flesh mildly 
creep with the suggestion that, if the nations continue 
recklessly to increase their numbers at present rates, the 
world will become as uncomfortable as a crowded bus. 
And prophets with the Food Deficiency complex and a 
taste for big figures warn the world of the starvation to 
come.* 

On the other hand, competent critics point reassuringly 
to Birth Control, to the possibilities of synthetic food, and 
to the time, as has been wittily said, when the scientists 
will put “the farmer out of business by conferring on a 
grateful humanity the synthetic sheaf and the laboratorial 
lamb.” 

These themes are too vast for this short article, but the 
grisly spectres they raise cannot be ruled out when we are 
considering the immense, fertile, and largely unoccupied 
areas of East Africa, and the urgent problems of their 
cultivation and settlement. 

Two years ago the writer had the opportunity of giving 
in the pages of this Review some account of a prolonged 
tour through East and Central Africa, including voyages 
down the Congo and Nile.t A more recent tour, last spring, 
was confined to a shorter trek through some of the less well- 
known regions of Kenya and Tanganyika, including the 
Pangani Valley and the famous Masai Reserve; M’Wanza, on 
Lake Victoria, to which the railway from Tabora on the main 
Trans-Tanganyika line now penetrates;{ and Iringa, two 
hundred miles south of Dodoma, country which forms part 
of the broad, elevated ridgeway leading to the south and 
west, along which the railway will probably eventually pass 


* See Standing Room Only, by Professor E. A. Ross of the Wisconsin 
University; and an article by Harold Cox in the Sunday Times for May 27, 
1928, who mentions the possibility in the year 2401 of a population in England 
and Wales of a thousand souls to an acre! Sir Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific 
Adviser to the Board of Agriculture, in the same issue, gives figures as to food 
deficiency. 

t See “Developments in East and Central Africa,” National Review, 
August 1927. 

¢ The railway connection from Tabora to M’Wanza was completed, and 
was opened by the Governor, Sir Donald Cameron, in the spring of 1928. 
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from Dodoma, round the north of Lake Nyasa, through Fife, 
to Broken Hill in Northern Rhodesia. 

Even in the short interval of twelve months it was 
possible to note very considerable growth of industrial and 
commercial possibilities, including road communications, 
especially in Tanganyika, and a surprising increase of motor 
and lorry transport, the latter mainly in the hands of 
enterprising and, on the whole, efficient Indian drivers and 
contractors.* 


THE Hitton-Youna REpPorRT 


The writer’s second trip through the country coincided 
with the visit of the Hilton-Young Commission; and he had 
occasion to cross their tracks and to appreciate the interest 
which the visit of the Commission naturally aroused at 
various points on the tour. The Reportt of the Commission 
has now been published. It is a carefully drawn and in 
many respects statesmanlike document, which requires pro- 
longed examination; and, whatever its general reception, 
many of the Commission’s conclusions must have a lasting 
influence on the political, social, and commercial develop- 
ment of the country. 

The Report, with appendices, covers 354 closely printed 
pages, and deals with a great variety of topics. It is only 
possible, in the space of a short article, to cover a few 


* No opportunity must be lost of emphasizing the astonishing figures of 
the growth of Trade and Finance in the Crown Colonies in recent years, and 
especially in the African Crown Colonies. Between the years 1900 and 1923 
the average percentage of growth of trade (imports and exports) of Great 
Britain, with the self-governing Dominions, including India, was 158 per cent., 
viz. from £211 millions to £545 millions; while with the Crown Colonies the 
growth was 235 per cent., from £28 millions to £95 millions; Africa, East and 
West, being at the top of the list with a growth of 700 per cent., from £5} millions 
in 1900 to just short of £45 millions in 1923. For Tanganyika, for which Great 
Britain only received the mandate after the war, the growth of trade generally 
is from £34 millions in 1923 to over £7 millions in 1927—or over 100 per cent. 
in five years; and of this growth the lion’s share is with Great Britain. See 
an able article on ‘“‘The African Labour Problem” in the Rownd Table for 
June 1928. 

{ Report of the Commission on the Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa, Cmd. 3234, 1929. Some of the more humorous 
incidents of the Commission’s investigations do not appear in the Report. 
In Uganda, missionary activity has been widespread and beneficent, and the 
country tends to be divided in religious allegiance, between the Protestant 
Church Missionary Society and the Roman Catholic Missions; the Chairman 
put to one chief the direct question, ‘‘Do you believe in federation?” and 
received the answer, ‘‘ No, sir; me C.M.S.!” 
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of the more salient of the latter; some of the larger political 
issues, e.g. the future constitution of the Kenya Legislative 
Council, and the creation of a Governor-General for the 
three territories, Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, of a 
type without precedent in the history of British coloniza- 
tion, are likely to be the subject of political controversy, 
and even agitation, both here and in East Africa for some 
time to come. On the other hand, many of the recom- 
mendations along the lines of commercial and social growth 
will be more generally acceptable and capable of adoption 
without too great delay. 

The main scope of the Commission, as defined by the 
Secretary of State, Colonel Amery, when appointing them, 
was: 


“To make recommendations as to whether, either 
by federation or some other form of closer union, more 
effective co-operation between the different govern- 
ments in Central and Eastern Africa may be secured 
. .. and which territories could, either now or at some 
future time, be brought within such closer union... .”* 


The Report itself falls broadly under three main heads:— 

1. The African Native question, and the social, com- 
mercial, and political education of the African along the 
lines of the “ Dual Policy,’’ coupled with the necessity of 
securing in broad outline the basis of a common principle with 
regard to African administration throughout the three terri- 
tories, and, indeed, throughout Africa. 

2. Proposals, mainly political, for bringing the three 
territories into closer working relations; and especially the 
creation of a High Commissioner (ultimately to be merged 
in a Governor-General); coupled with a readjustment of the 
constitution of the Kenya Legislative Council. 

3. Proposals for accelerating commercial and industrial 
development throughout the three principal territories. 


* Article 10 of the Mandate (which expressly indicates in the case of 
Tanganyika this very policy of closer co-operation); changes in the Con- 
stitution of the Councils of Kenya and other colonies; the “‘ Dual Policy ”; and 
Trusteeship for the natives, are all referred to explicitly in the Instructions, 
the principle of Trusteeship being extended in notable fashion, so as to associate 
more closely the immigrant communities domiciled in the country in the responsi- 
bilities and trusteeship of the Imperial Government (p. 5). 

t Whether Nyasaland and North and South Rhodesia were to be brought 
into relations with the three principal territories of Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika was one of the questions left to the Commission; unfortunately, 
they were not unanimous as to the policy to be recommended. The Chairman 
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1. THe Native QuEsTIoN.—The words Dual Policy ” 
are on everyone’s lips; they form the accepted basis of 
Governmental and economic growth in East Africa; and 
defined as “The complementary development of native 
and non-native communities,” this policy is fully endorsed 
by the Report (p. 36).* No reasonable person, certainly 
no reasonable settler in East Africa (which means, as else- 
where, the vast majority of the community), would deny 
that, if the policy is to be fairly applied, and, in addition, 
if grave troubles, political and industrial, are to be avoided 
in the future, the African native must be given a “ square 
deal.” It is in the application of these broad propositions 
and the working out of the “‘ Dual Policy” that the diffi- 
culties arise. To quote the Report: 


“To ensure that the contact of races produces no 
serious friction, and that it does not lead to demoraliza- 
tion on either side, demands the highest qualities of 
statesmanship ’’(p. 37). 


Much of the earlier portion of the Report is concerned 
with laying down general propositions, carefully argued and 
broad based on experience and common sense, for the 
treatment of the native, his education and advancement 
along the lines of the “‘ Dual Policy.” Most of these general 
propositions will probably command something like universal 
approval, both in East Africa and in this country. 

As to the land: that adequate areas, clearly demarcated 
and fully protected, should be reserved in perpetuity for 
native use, and, on the other hand, that the settlement of 
Europeans of selected types, especially in the salubrious 


recommended that the Governor of Southern Rhodesia should be a seperate 
High Commissioner for Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, (p. 261); with 
a readjustment of boundaries, the north-eastern portion of Northern Rhodesia 
to combine with Nyasaland. The other members of the Commission preferred 
that matters should, for the present and till communications are more 
advanced, remain as they are, and that the Governments of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland should retain their present independence; but that 
the High Commissioner or Governor-General of the Northern Territories should 
be the Secretary of State’s chief adviser on matters of policy affecting 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia (p. 285). 

* The Dual Policy was also frankly accepted by the Ormsby-Gore Report 
(1925), the Governor’s Conference (1926), and e.g., with regard to education 
and labour, by the Conference of unofficial members at Tukuyu, presided over 
by Lord Delamere (1926). The Report (p. 40) properly points out that when 
the Secretary of State’s famous Memorandum of 1923 speaks of the interests 
of the natives as being “‘ paramount,” that must be limited, and interpreted to 
mean paramount within their proper sphere. 
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highlands, should be encouraged. This is common ground,* 
though the Report rightly presses that the areas should be 
kept apart.t 

Similarly with regard to labour—that the native should 
be able to sell his labour on fair terms; that the labour 
demands of non-native enterprises must not be so serious 
as to endanger native life, or to prevent proper cultivation 
of the Reserves: 

Or, again, that the education of the native should be 
mainly industrial and agricultural in type, of the kind to 
make him a good African, not a poor imitation of a Euro- 
pean. These things are all, in principle, generally accepted. 

The difficulty arises in the application. What is, in fact, 
“an adequate ” area of land for a native, especially in view 
of the growth in numbers which will follow from the very 
fact of white settlement, with the resulting suppression of 
war and slave raids, and the building up of education and 
better sanitation and maternity methods. What is an 
undue pressure on the labour supply in the Reserves? 
And who is to hold the balance even when the interests of 
the native and the white settler clash? 

The difficulty becomes greater when the differences 
between the three territories are borne in mind, and that 
for many purposes they have each different regulations on 
native matters, embodying varying policies. t 


* White settlers complain generally: 


1. Of the unsatisfactory terms of the Government leases, especially in 
Tanganyika; 99 years at most, with Governmental right to revise the 
conditions at the end of 21 years—in effect, only a 21 years’ term. 

2. Of the inequitable working of the system of land auctioning by the 
Government, which is said to have the effect of encouraging the 
speculator, and even something like the blackmailer, at the expense 
of the bona-fide settler. 


The Commission declare that the first complaint is well founded, and that 
it is an evasion of the Government’s responsibility to make the conditions on 
which land is alienated uncertain (p. 54). The Report does not, unfortunately, 
deal with the second complaint. 

t So far as possible, settled areas and native areas should be arranged in 
continuous blocks of a sufficient size to make it possible to build up homogeneous 
native and non-native units for local government (p. 55). 

¢ An arbitrary paper boundary between Kenya and Tanganyika cuts the 
great tribe of the Masai and the territory they inhabit in half. It is difficult 
to see how a tribe of African natives is to grasp the mysterious fact that in 
the north one British Governor may lay down one set of ordinances for their 
guidance, while south of a line drawn somewhere in the depths of an impenetrable 
forest another British Governor may impose on them a quite different set of 
ordinances, and both in the name of the same great King (see National Review, 
August 1927). 
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The Commission fully realizes this difficulty and proposes 
measures to grapple with it, mainly by setting up : 

2. THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY.—The Report outlines the 
creation of a Central Executive authority, i.e. a High 
Commissioner, who is in time to develop into Governor- 
General; and this with a view of— 


(a) Securing a common policy in native affairs in the 
three territories. 

(b) Laying the foundations of closer union. 

(c) Setting up an effective representative of the Imperial 
Government to act as arbiter and preserve a fair 
balance between the nations and the immigrant 
communities. 


Crown Colony government by Downing Street, and 
Dominion or responsible government by elected repre- 
sentatives of the white community, without any check 
from the Imperial Government, are both examined and 
found wanting. The first because it is too remote; the 
latter because, in issues between two or more races, the 
Report suggests that one race alone may find a difficulty 
in arriving at impartial decisions. 

The policy of appointing a High Commissioner for the 
three territories (which was strongly urged by the writer 
in 1927) is undoubtedly right; it follows along the well- 
established lines of Imperial precedent; it has been approved 
in principle by the white settlers in Kenya, as well as by 
other interests in the three territories; and it is a clear and 
statesmanlike step in the direction of that linking up of 
Tanganyika with the adjacent territories under British control 
which is expressly proposed by Article 10 of the Mandate. t+ 

The High Commissioner visualized by the Report, as 


* See ‘‘ Development in East and Central Africa,”’ National Review, August 
1927. 

The Governor of Cape Colony was, and the Governor of the Union of South 
Africa now is, High Commissioner for the whole of South Africa; similarly, the 
British Governor of the Straits Settlements at Singapore is High Commissioner 
for the Federated Malay States. 

The Kenya settlers, in their election campaign in January 1927, approved 
the creation of a High Commissioner for the three territories, but coupled with 
it the condition that he should be the Governor of Kenya: and it is true that 
the office of High Commissioner is usually combined with that of an existing 
Governor. 

¢ It is difficult to understand German criticism of the Report on the lines 
that the latter transgresses the spirit of the Mandate; as the Report is careful 
to point out (p. 223), it is framed expressly and entirely on the basis of carrying 
out the Mandate. See German protests reported in The Times of February Ist. 
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the forerunner of a Governor-General and in combination 
with other features of the “ Central authority,” embodies a 
new conception in British colonial administration. As a 
contribution to the theory of Imperial government, this is 
one of the most interesting portions of the Report. 

The object the Commission had in mind was to construct 
machinery free from the defects of Crown Colony govern- 
ment, its want of familiarity with local conditions, its delays 
and uncertainties, and yet which would act effectively as 
the local representation of Imperial responsibility, and 
maintain that position of judical impartiality which the 
Report suggests local responsible government might not be 
able to safeguard. The Commission, in fact, propose, so to 
speak, to devolutionize Downing Street. 

The High Commissioner is to act mainly in an advisory 
capacity and in consultation with the three Governors;* 
he would, in fact, be Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
which has already been inaugurated. He would have no 
political or technical advisers, but merely a personal staff, 
and it is proposed he should take over the existing secretariat 
of the Governors’ Conference (p. 147). 

He is to prepare the way for the new Governor-General; 
and in particular, in addition to laying the foundations for 
an agreed policy in native affairs and administration, would 
initiate measures for grouping round his office the joint 
co-ordinated services which are to be common to the three 
territories, e.g. mainly Railwayst and Transport, Aviation, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Customs, Defence and Research, 
together with the much-needed services of native welfare, 
and instruction in sanitation, maternity, etc. His office 
and duties, in fact, being, in the Commission’s view, of a 
temporary nature, are purposely left rather nebulous. He 
is to have wide executive powers and be given as free a hand 
as possible to pass orders on the spot; but elasticity is 
considered desirable in the early stages, and it will be largely 
for the High Commissioner himself to decide what methods 
he will employ. 

It would probably have been well if the Report had 


* Consequently the High Commissioner is to be different from and above 
the three existing Governors, and not, as proposed by the Kenya settlers, the 
Governor of Kenya himself. 

¢ The Report at this point deals with Railway Extensions and Connections 
(p. 120). It is to be regretted that the Report, while pressing the need for 
such extensions and encouraging further surveys, does not give effective support 
to the immediate construction of such essential railways as that from Dodoma 
to Arusha in the north, or Dodoma to Iringa, or similar line, to the south. 
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paused at this point; time and experience alone can show 
how far the High Commissioner’s powers should go, or along 
what lines they should best be strengthened and enlarged. 

When the Report proceeds to sketch the powers of the 
new Governor-General, criticism is likely at once to be 
aroused. He is, like the High Commissioner, to rank above 
the three local Governors, and to act mainly in co-operation 
with them. He is to have full executive powers and control 
over local legislation, but he is to interfere as little as 
possible with the local governments; and he also is not to 
have an expert but only a personal staff. So far as Uganda 
and Tanganyika are concerned, his control can be made 
effective in the Legislative Councils by means of the official 
majority; but in Kenya, where the unofficials are now to 
be placed in the saddle, orders of the Governor-General— 
e.g. on a disputed issue of native policy—run the risk of 
being brushed aside as a brutum fulmen. He is given, 
however, a piece of heavy artillery intended to be fired 
probably only on rare occasions. It is expressly suggested 
that he is to return home at frequent intervals for con- 
sultations with the Secretary of State; indeed, he is to 
have a somewhat uneasy shuttle existence, passing rapidly 
to and fro between Downing Street and Mombasa. If a 
deadlock occurs, and any bill which he thinks it essential 
should pass the Kenya legislature is vetoed by them, he 
may “certify ”’ it, when it is to be deemed to have passed 
over the heads of the Kenya Council. This will mean 
generally, in practice, a flying visit to Downing Street, as 
the certified measure must, apart from cases of emergency, 
receive the sanction of the Secretary of State and lie on the 
table of the House of Commons before becoming operative. 

The Governor-General is also to be assisted by voluntary 
advisory councils, both in East Africa and in London; but 
it is doubtful if these Councils would really strengthen his 
position in cases of difficulty. The Governor-General’s 
official existence, as sketched by the Commission, will not 
be an easy one, and it seems doubtful if it can be made 
effective in operation. 

When in due course the appropriate moment arrives for 
the enlargement of the powers and position of the High 
Commissioner into those of Governor-General, instead of 
the present proposals involving endless consultations in the 
Colony and ultimate decisions in Downing Street, the 
proper solution will probably be found along the lines of 
increasing local control and responsibility through some- 
thing like a federal council, say of six members—two from 
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each of the three territories—with some carefully defined 
executive, legislative and financial powers, and over which 
the Governor-General will preside. 

Subject to the creation of the central authority, the 
unofficial element in the Kenya Council, in accordance with 
the wishes of the white settlers, is now to be entrusted with 
the majority vote. The exact machinery of this change 
will be a matter, probably, of fierce discussion, more 
especially as the Commission themselves are not in 
accord as to the best method of achieving the desired 
result.* 

Shortly, the alternative proposals are these: 

The present constitution of the Kenya Council is— 


Official members . . .. 20 
(of whom 11 are ex-officio and 9 nomi- 
nated) 

Unofficial . . 18 


(of whom 11 are elected Europeans, up 
to 5 elected Indians, 1 Arab elected, and 
one member nominated to represent 
African natives) 


The majority of the Commission propose to reduce the 
official members to 16, and to increase the unofficials to 
22 by adding four to those nominated to represent native 
interests (p. 190). The Chairman, in a statesmanlike criti- 
cism of these proposals, points out that what they give 
with one hand they take away with the other. Nominally, 
the official control is removed, practically it is retained, for 
officialdom will still be in a majority if it can get one 
unofficial group (e.g. the five nominated to represent native 
interests) to support it, and government would be carried 
on in an undesirable atmosphere of lobbying. The Chair- 
man’s proposals involve frankly reducing the officials from 
19 to 9, and an increase of the nominated unofficial from 
4 to 7, resulting in a total council of 35 instead of 38. 
This will mean a real reduction of the official element, 
together with a genuine effort to entrust the responsibilities 
of government to the local representatives, while retaining 
the present ratio of 11: 5 as between the European and 
Indian communities (p. 247). 

The Chairman further, in a few measured and weighty 


* The Commission were unanimous that an elected majority was, at any 
rate at present, out of the question; and three out of four members of the 
Commission went so far as to say it would always remain so. 
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words, dissociates himself from the unfortunate pronounce- 
ment of the majority that the white settlers can never be 
capable, in this area of mixed races, of responsible govern- 
ment (or, at any rate, never until the time arrives when 
non-Europeans are capable of being associated in the 
franchise with Europeans on something like equal terms, 
which means till the Greek Kalends.* This pronouncement 
was unnecessary for the purpose of the Report, and claims 
a prerogative of prophecy which the Chairman rightly dis- 
misses in few words.t Who can say what the future, even 
the near future, may hold? White settlement in very 
large numbers may develop in an unexpected fashion; 
better knowledge of the laws of health at high altitudes, 
aviation, political changes, the general shrinkage of the 
habitable world, any or all of such causes may revolutionize 
the situation and make responsible government with an 
elected majority not only a desirable but the inevitable form 
of government for Kenya, and even for other portions of 
East Africa. 

The pronouncement of the majority of the Commission 
is, unfortunately, likely to rouse considerable irritation 
among white settlers in Kenya; they point with force to 
the precedent of Southern Rhodesia as one which they can 
claim may, within reasonable time, be applicable in their 
own case, and they can quote with effect Mr. Churchill’s 
words, as Secretary for the Colonies in 1922, that he did not 
contemplate any system which would prevent British East 
Africa “looking forward to the fruition of full self-govern- 
ment.” 

It is worthy of note that the Convention of Associations 
of white settlers in Kenya, in spite of this pronouncement, 
have, after a very natural protest, indicated their willing- 
ness, in view of the grave importance of the Imperial issues 
involved, to co-operate in moulding the recommendations 
of the Report into workable shape. t 

The white settlers in East Africa are really in an 
impregnable position: effective growth is impossible except 
in co-operation with them, and it is they who must provide 
the elements of leadership for the three territories. 

3. PROPOSALS FOR DEVELOPMENT.—Finally, a word or 
two on the more general and uncontroversial aspects of the 


* See p. 84 of the Report. 

t To quote his words: ‘‘The future is hidden from us, in particular 
that of a territory where the process of change is at present very rapid” 
(p. 245). 

¢ See The Times, February Ist. 
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Report. Early in the Report three alternative methods of 
agricultural development are outlined: 


First, the cultivation by natives, each working a 
small holding on his own account, as in Uganda. 
Next the ownership and working by European settlers 
of comparatively large farms, as in Kenya. Lastly, 
areas where development is dependent on artificial 
works on a vast scale—such as irrigation—requiring 
large capital, as probably in the Kilombero or Rufiji 
valleys in Tanganyika. 


As an indication of the principles on which the latter 
should be undertaken, the Commission rightly instance with 
approval the successful experiment of cotton growing in the 
Sudan under the auspices of the Sudan Plantation Syndi- 
cate. ‘No sort of arrangement more truly embodies the 
spirit underlying the Dual Policy.”’* That experiment is 
one of which much will be heard in years to come and merits 
some explanation. 

The experiment,t which owed its initiation a quarter of 
a century ago to the statesmanship of Lord Kitchener, has 
now, after some vicissitudes, been established on the basis 
of assured success, and that largely through the skilled 
commercial guidance and patriotic determination of one 
man—Mr. F. Eckstein. 

The Gezira (“island”), which is the scene of the Syndi- 
cate’s operation, forms the triangular tract of country lying 
between the Blue and White Nile, which converge at 
Khartoum. The area generally was always, given adequate 
rains, one of great natural fertility. Burchhardt, the 
traveller, mentions in 1814 the export of cotton stuff from 
Senaar, and adds that it furnished the greater part of North 
Africa with cloth. The Gezira was also famous, from time 


P. 61. 

¢ It is satisfactory to learn that a scheme on somewhat similar lines has 
recently been launched in Nigeria by Sir Graeme Thomson, the Governor, by 
which the Government, leading Africans, and firms of English merchants are 
all to combine in a constructive effort on a partnership basis for developing 
the palm oil industry. See Manchester Guardian, July 5, 1928. 

t On his resignation of the Chairmanship last year, the Board of the Sudan 
Plantations put on record their keen appreciation of Mr. Eckstein’s outstanding 
services to the Syndicate, and of the large measure in which the present success 
of the enterprise was due to the pioneering spirit, perseverance, disinterestedness, 
and close personal attention with which he had guided its fortunes for twenty- 
four years. 
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immemorial, for the great quantities of Durra grain raised 
there in years of good rainfall. 

The vital need of the area was irrigation. The rains 
are precarious, and in spite of the natural fertility of the 
soil, drought and famine were a continual menace. The 
Egyptian Irrigation Department had had the matter under 
consideration from 1904; but it required Lord Kitchener’s 
determination and influence to launch the _ gigantic 
operation of constructing the Dam on the Blue Nile at 
Senaar. The cost was originally estimated at £3,000,000, 
and this was authorized by a British Government loan 
in 1913. 

The Sudan Plantations Syndicate had already had expe- 
rience of cotton growing at Zeidab, north of Khartoum, and 
Lord Kitchener decided to entrust to the Syndicate the 
commercial and financial handling of the project. 

It was anticipated that labour might prove a difficulty. 
At the start the Syndicate brought to Tayiba, where the 
first experiments were made, some of their tenants from 
Zeidab. Now the owners of the land, together with volun- 
teers who flock in large numbers to secure the good wages 
paid, supply all the labour required. Rent is paid to the 
owners of the land, in addition to the wages and share in 
profits for work done.* 

The project has grown vastly from its earliest concep- 
tion. The Senaar Dam, which is nearly two miles in length, 
has cost (together with the canals and irrigation systems, 
which are over nine miles in length), not the £3,000,000 
originally estimated, but some three times that figure, all 
raised on loan or by guarantee from the British Government. 
The area capable of irrigation at the moment is about 


* The Government has taken a forty years’ lease from the registered owners 
of all lands within the irrigation scheme, at a fixed rental, based on the highest 
prices obtainable for land before the inception of the scheme. The land is then 
re-alloted to the owners in the form of standard cultivating tenancies of about 
30 acres each, being the area which a single tenant is capable of cultivating. 
If he is the registered owner of a larger area, he may nominate members of his 
family or friends as cultivating tenants of the surplus. The Government thus 
secures the right to see that the whole irrigation area is adequately cultivated. 
Right is reserved to let any surplus to non-owning cultivating tenants, chosen 
from the large population who, without owning any land, in fact have lived in 
the area for generations. 

The results appear to be satisfactory. One area of 240,000 acres was divided 
into 8,000 tenancies of 30 acres, and of these about 5,000 tenancies were taken 
up by the landowners or their nominees, and 3,000 by those resident in the 
area or from neighbouring districts. Each owner-tenant receives 2s. per acre 
rent for his land, also regular water supply, cotton seed, and right to grow 
crops for his own food and his cattle on portions of his holding. 
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490,000 acres, of which 130,000 are under cotton, 140,000 
under other crops, and the rest fallow. 

It was early decided that the undertaking should be 
carried on as a partnership, and on a profit-sharing basis. 
The results are remarkable. The gross profits (deducting 
only the actual cost of growing and marketing) are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


1. To the Government, which supplies the irrigation— 
40 per cent. 

2. To the native, who provides the land and supplies, or 
arranges to supply, the labour—40 per cent. 

3. To the Syndicate, for their contribution of skilled 
financial and commercial management—20 per cent.* 


The success of this combined operation is now firmly 
established. That it is appreciated by the natives, as 
giving them good results and a “square deal,” there is no 
question. The Syndicate shares stand at a figure which 
shows that at any rate to-day, when the scheme is successful, 
that adequate profit is being earned; nor can the Govern- 
ment share in the proceeds be considered ungenerous. t 

In conclusion, one valuable suggestion of the Commission 
with regard to financing new developments in East Africa 
must not be lost sight of. It is good to hear the Report 
firmly announce that “The Economic development of the 
non-self-governing dependencies may be compared to a great 
business undertaking. . .. It is an undertaking for which 
the State must retain the major responsibility, and for which 
the main framework must be provided by the State.’ t 
Furthermore, ‘‘ The conclusion cannot be avoided that at 
present there is no proper organization for the discharge of 
the responsibility. There is nothing to correspond to a 
‘Board of Directors’ at the top, nor is there any regular 
machinery in existence for raising any capital which may be 
required.” This is sound doctrine which many with know- 
ledge of East African conditions have long been striving to in- 
culcate, and which at long last receives this admirable official 


* These terms have recently been modified. Originally the percentages 
were :— 

Labour ae .. 40 per cent. 
Government .. .. 35 per cent. 
Syndicate we .. 25 per cent. 

{ The titles to the land cnused considerable difficulty at first. With a 
view to settlement and close cultivation, a register of titles was necessary, and 
a complete cadastral survey was undertaken. The settlement was practically 
completed by 1912, and the disputes with regard to the title of registered land 
appear to have been negligible. t See pp. 171, etc., of the Report. 
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recognition. Moreover, the present haphazard methods, 
together with the deadening effect of constant Treasury 
pressure exerted against any grants or guarantees for schemes 
of development, however sound and however lucrative they 
appear likely to be, come in for proper chastisement—all the 
more noteworthy in view of the Chairman’s past experience 
as a former Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

Informed financial opinion will always support the 
Treasury in full measures of control and in all reasonable 
criticism of proposed schemes. With our huge debt of 
£7,000 odd millions, and bearing in mind that the only real 
chance of reducing taxation is appreciation of Government 
securities leading to conversion to a lower rate of interest, 
grants or guarantees for unnecessary or unprofitable schemes 
would be almost criminal; but no one suggests wasting 
money. 

**'The economy which has to be insisted upon by the 
Treasury takes only the negative form of restriction of 
outgoings, and there is no department of the British Govern- 
ment charged with the duty of that other form of economy 
which consists of wise expenditure on productive under- 
takings.’’* 

Various methods of securing proper financial provision 
for sound and approved schemes, whether by means of a 
Development Fund, the Colonial Loans machinery, or special 
Guarantees (on the lines of the £10,000,000 East African 
Guaranteed Loan) are discussed. ‘‘ Various combinations 
of the ideas included in the above suggestions are possible. 
The essential purposes towards which our suggestions are 
directed are the maintenance ‘on tap’ of financial facilities 
for sound propositions, and the provision of the possibility 
of advances being made for a period in effect free of interest, 
if the circumstances justify it.” 

The excellent suggestion of a body to function like a 
** Board of Directors ’’f is also elaborated. The absence of 


P. 174. 

+ If, as suggested, the operations of the Board of Directors should extend 
to semi-private companies, the useful machinery of the Trade Facilities 
Guarantees should certainly be reopened. 

The Report is vague as to the proper constitution of the proposed ‘‘ Board 
of Directors.” It might well have the Financial Secretary of the Treasury 
as Chairman. The Colonial Office, and also those possessing first-class business 
experience, would also naturally be represented on it. 

The Report also suggests that the Board might ‘“‘set’’ proposals for con- 
cessions, and something analogous to Private Bill procedure has long been 
needed for the proper examination and approval of concessions in the Depen- 
dencies. 
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any authority at the top capable of taking decisions is 
emphasized. Criticism is necessary, but it is not enough; 
business lives by initiative and imagination, and starves on 
mere obstruction. The Treasury—and rightly—represents 
the critical element. “At present there is no adequate 
machinery to balance the Treasury on the constructive side.” 
Had such a body been in existence, the Zambesi bridge 
and other urgently needed railway and port development 
schemes would probably have taken shape long ago. 


MontTaGcuE BARLOW 
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MISSING THE TIDE 


I am reading the report of Mr. Baldwin’s second speech 
during his Northern tour at Dundee in the same paper as 
contains a brief account, on its forty-fourth anniversary, of 
the death of General Gordon. The story is too well known 
of the long-drawn-out and brave effort to keep the flag 
flying until long-overdue assistance from the British Govern- 
ment arrived. When at long last Wilson’s little force 
reached Khartoum, it was only to find itself too late and 
the heroic General a victim of British procrastination. 

Somehow I cannot dissociate from my mind these two 
items in my daily paper. 

The Prime Minister knows—and no one knows better 
than he—the straits to which our basic industries and 
agriculture have been reduced in their unequal fight against 
foreign competition, buttressed as it is by advantages over 
our home producers which we ourselves have given to it, 
and which amount to what his colleague, Mr. Amery, the 
Colonial Secretary, has very justly described as “ inverted 
protection.” 

Notwithstanding the claims made by Mr. Baldwin at 
Newcastle and Dundee, the fact remains that in this, the 
last year of his full-term Parliament, during which he has 
commanded a majority which has only twice been exceeded 
in eighty years, all our great industries, including agricul- 
ture, upon which the people of this country depend for their 
daily bread, are languishing to an extent which brings at 
least some of them in sight of extinction, while an increase 
of a quarter of a million unemployed during 1928 cannot 
even, by any conceivable argument, be explained away. 

I would remind Mr. Baldwin of a previous statement of 
his own that can hardly have passed from his mind: 


“From the true national point of view there is no 
ethically and economically sound substitute for the 
employment of the people. Nothing matters as much. 
For the vast masses of the people, employment is the 
only means of living the life of a free self-respecting 
citizen, and the fullness of employment is the crucial 
test of statesmanship.” 


Mr. Baldwin is going to make his appeal to the country 
on the Local Government Bill and the rating relief for 
industry embodied in it. While not denying that this 
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measure Offers some assistance to industry, I would point 
out that at its best it will do little more than remove the 
burden placed upon industry during the lifetime of the 
present Government by the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act of 1925, while its benefits are 
also largely discounted in advance by proposed new factory 
legislation, which will probably be the first item in the 
Government’s programme if returned to power. As a 
serious effort to deal with unemployment this measure falls 
too far short of our needs to provoke enthusiasm. 

The Prime Minister’s message to distressed industry 
resembles that sent by Mr. Gladstone’s Government to 
Gordon in 1884: “If you can only hold out long enough, 
relief is coming.” But can it do so any more than the 
gallant General ? 

The slow application of Safeguarding under the restric- 
tions and limitations with which Mr. Baldwin has again 
bound himself before his appeal to the country, modified 
to some extent though they be, holds out little hope of the 
much-needed relief arriving in time. We are still to have, 
in every instance, a public inquiry, with the consequent 
opportunity for foreigners and importers to dump two or 
three years’ normal supplies of the products proposed to 
be safeguarded, before Safeguarding can become effective; 
while the tribunal, upon which will be imposed the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether an applicant industry has estab- 
lished a claim to a duty or not, must take into consideration, 
before arriving at a decision, the possible adverse effect upon 
other industries of a duty of the class or description in 
question. So long as Safeguarding is applied piecemeal, this 
condition would appear to rule out in advance its application 
to any basic industry, notwithstanding that some of our basic 
industries are those which need it most. 

In November 1923, Mr. Baldwin, faced with an unem- 
ployment problem no greater than confronts him to-day, 
tore up his Parliamentary majority and went to the country, 
frankly advocating a policy of Protection for our industries, 
which he himself said he believed ‘‘ was the only medicine 
for our country’s ills.” Precipitate although his action was, 
Mr. Baldwin was right, and the results of Safeguarding in 
the few and relatively unimportant industries to which it 
has been applied amply vindicate his belief, which I make 
bold to say has not been changed by one iota in the interval. 
Why, then, does he allow himself to be stultified in preaching 
the gospel which alone has the power to bring hope and 
happiness to the million and a halffpeople and their depen- 
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dents languishing in all the mental, moral, and financial 
misery of unemployment? 

Two things hold him back. First of all he has in his 
Cabinet two or three Ministers who do not share his faith, 
one of whom at least publicly flaunts his “ Free Trade” 
convictions. Secondly, the Party machine heads him off 
from the policy in which he believes, and blinds him to the 
fact that the people who were unprepared in 1923 to give a 
decision at short notice on such a momentous question, upon 
which they were little informed, are to-day far better 
educated on the subject, and are rapidly becoming con- 
verted to the views that he himself held so strongly in 1923, 
and must hold equally strongly to-day. 

Unlike some previous Prime Ministers, Mr. Baldwin does 
not seek to have his public speeches punctuated by the 
cheers of his audience; but he cannot be unconscious of the 
fact that of the few statements made by him at Newcastle 
and Dundee which received the ovation of cheers, as reported 
in The Times, his references to Safeguarding were outstanding 
examples. When a Dundee audience can receive such 
statements as “We have practised in a few industries 
Safeguarding, which is ensuring their employment. We are 
prepared, if returned, to extend that principle,” with cheers, 
the speaker should take heart of grace and go forward more 
vigorously with his own policy, which, although since kept 
in the background, has, notwithstanding, now captured the 
imagination of the people. 

I have recently spoken to many Members of Parliament 
on the subject, and I do not believe that there is a single 
convinced Protectionist amongst the Government’s sup- 
porters who would not gladly go to his constituency and 
risk his fate on this one means of ridding the country of 
unemployment and its attendant evils. They all tell the 
same story. Safeguarding, and even out-and-out Protec- 
tion, is the most popular subject in nearly all the con- 
stituencies, and when they approach it in their speeches the 
enthusiasm of their audiences is instantly aroused. 

Why did Mr. Baldwin go out of his way at Newcastle to 
pat Mr. Churchill on the back for his brazen assertion, made 
the same week at Manchester, of being a “‘ Free Trader ” ? an 
assertion which, to say the least of it, was a breach of the Party 
understanding arrived at at Great Yarmouth, and calcu- 
lated to give grave offence to a large section of his supporters, 
who have always regarded Mr. Churchill’s inclusion in the 
Government as a stultifying influence. It is to him that 


we owe the “inverted protection” given to the foreigner 
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referred to by Mr. Amery. He it was who prematurely 
fastened the Gold Standard upon the country, and, inci- 
dentally, by so doing gave the coal industry its coup de grace 
and brought the cotton, steel, and iron trades, as well as 
many others, in sight of the same fate. Mr. Churchill may 
be a great tax-gatherer, but one thing, at any rate, he is not. 
He is not a constructive Statesman, and his only contact 
with industry has been to bleed it white. 

Mr. Baldwin’s praise of a statement which, at best, he 
should have passed over in silence, makes his keenest well- 
wishers despair, and robs him of the enthusiasm which is 
waiting for him if he would but reassert the convictions 
which he professed in 1923. 

The truth of the matter is that, instead of referring to 
Safeguarding with bated breath and being almost afraid of 
it, the time has come when what the country is asking for 
is to have the beneficial effects which have been achieved 
in experimental application hammered home in the shape 
of a National Industrial Policy recommended for what it is 
—namely, the only hope and cure for the scourge of unem- 
Cageeeee which is to-day almost as acute as it has ever 

een. 

The experimental stage has passed and the results proved. 
What would be thought if in medical science a proved cure 
for one of the diseases which afflict humanity were discovered 
and any hesitation made in its application? 

What are the facts of the experimental application of 
Safeguarding? They are set forth in the pamphlet recently 
issued by the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations. Briefly stated, these are that as between 
1925 and 1927 exports of safeguarded manufactures increased 
10-3 per cent. and imports were reduced by 30-4 per cent. 
As egainst this, in non-safeguarded manufactures, exports 
were reduced by 9-7 per cent. and imports increased by 
12 per cent. Employment in safeguarded manufactures 
Increased by 16 per cent., while in other manufacturing 
industries the increase was only 23 per cent. In no case 
has the application of Safeguarding increased the price of 
home production. 

In view of such facts, who cares a brass farthing for the 
theories of Free Traders or their bleatings about imports 
paying for exports? Of course they do, but we should have 
a say as to the nature of the goods we shall import. What 
we want is raw materials, not manufactured products, and 
if our industries are prosperous, we shall increase our imports 
of raw materials, and that alone will compensate for the 
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reduction in the importation of manufactured products. 
Moreover, considered economically, the cancellation of an 
import is the equivalent of an export. Anyhow, with an 
adverse trade balance of over 350 millions in 1928, we can 
afford to regard with equanimity some reduction in the figure 
of 318 millions paid in 1928 for articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured abroad, for which, in most cases, we have 
equipped factories working on short time, and skilled workers, 
able to make them to the tune of one and a half millions, 
eating their hearts out in idleness. 

What would Mr. Gilbert have said of a people paying 
300 millions a year in wages to foreign workmen while, at 
the same time, contributing 100 millions to keep their own 
unemployed workmen from starvation ? 

Free Trade theories may have some substratum of truth, 
but it does not follow that the Free Traders’ application of 
these theories is correct; indeed, the experience of the United 
States would appear to belie them. Mr. Hoover, in dealing 
with this subject during the recent Presidential election, 
gave some pregnant information which Free Traders might 
well take to heart. He said: “To-day we are the largest 
importers and the second largest exporters of goods in the 
world. Our exports show, on a quantitative basis, an increase 
of 58 per cent. over pre-war, while our imports are 80 per 
cent. above pre-war ”’; and this notwithstanding the Fordney 
tariff. 

The weakness of Safeguarding lies in its half-hearted and 
limited application, and in the failure of its adherents to 
incorporate with it a National Industrial and Agricultural 
Policy which will provide for the needs of all producers in 
the country. 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Baldwin is missing 
the tide. He fails to see the opportunity before him of 
welding his Safeguarding policy into a comprehensive whole 
which would enable him to go to the country and secure a 
free and unfettered mandate to use it for the benefit of all 
the suffering workers in our producing industries, whether 
they be employers whose capital is dwindling, or employees 
whose employment is either lost or endangered. 

With the new register and the women whom he has 
enfranchised anxious to listen to his tale and able to weigh 
its merits, opportunity calls to him, and “ Jupiter himself 
cannot bring back lost opportunity.” 

It is the failure to enlarge Safeguarding so as to embrace 
agriculture that has caused the farmers’ revolt. The farming 
community generally is Conservative and Protectionist. 
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Their natural sympathy towards Safeguarding has been 
alienated by the apparent inability to translate the Safe- 
guarding policy into a comprehensive scheme which shall 
embrace agriculture in its beneficence. 

The resolution passed by the National Farmers’ Union 
on January 16th advising their members to vote against the 
Government is regrettable if intelligible, and the suggestion 
that farmers should resist the Safeguarding of the manu- 
facturing industries, unless it is applied to agriculture, was 
short-sighted and dog-in-the-mangerish; but at least it shows 
the determination of the agricultural community not to have 
its industry left out of a scheme having for its object the 
restoration of national prosperity and the riddance of our 
curse of unemployment. And why should agriculture be left 
out? The decline of arable farming is as much a menace 
to the employment of the people and the safety of the 
realm as the decline of any other of our great industries, 
and a scheme which leaves out the needs of agriculture is 
unworthy alike of a Government and of a people who at 
long last ought to be aroused to the need of supporting 
every industry capable of providing work for our unem- 
ployed and meeting the human needs of the nation. 

Safeguarding duties are at present contributing a million 
pounds a month to our national exchequer. How Mr. 
Churchill must hate to receive this money. Why should he 
receive it? He, a Free Trader! One thing is very certain: 
he would gladly give it up if, by so doing, he could rid 
himself of the burden of contributing to unemployment 
relief. He would be well in pocket by doing so, to say 
nothing of the increased income tax which the consequent 
prosperity would bring him. Let us see if some of this 
money could not be better employed than in being merged 
in the Chancellor’s other receipts—for instance, in increasing 
our home food production. We cannot tax food—at least 
not more than we do at present—although that does not 
exclude a rearrangement of food duties to assist home 
production, and to enable us to give effective Preference, 
based upon reciprocal commercial agreements, to Overseas 
Dominions. It is admitted, however, that agriculture, our 
greatest and most vital producing industry, cannot have the 
benefit of Safeguarding duties in the same manner, or to 
the same extent, as our manufacturing industries. But that 
is no reason why agriculture should be left out of a com- 
prehensive scheme having Safeguarding for its basis. 

Though an all-round system of agricultural subsidies may 
be politically and financially impossible, could not something 
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less than this be done that might be effective and practicable? 
The Chamber of Agriculture, in its Policy Report, says that 
“wheat is the backbone of English farming,” and for this 
reason it places the encouragement of wheat production, 
based upon payment by results, in the forefront of its policy, 
because, through wheat, farming as a whole can be assisted 
as in no other way. Wheat offals—that is to say, the portion 
of the grain not used for flour—constitute highly valuable 
food for animals, and the Chamber consequently recom- 
mends that the importation of flour (as distinct from wheat) 
and the exportation of wheat offals should be prohibited. 
By such means the encouragement of wheat production 
would be of benefit to the whole farming community. 

Moreover, home production of wheat is of national 
importance. Are our memories so short that we have 
forgotten that in 1917 the nation came within a _hair’s 
breadth of being starved out, and this after we had three 
years in which to accelerate food production? Who is 
going to guarantee that we shall ever again have time to 
make good our position if similar circumstances should 
arise? And yet since the war we have allowed a million 
acres of arable land to go out of cultivation, while that 
which remains is being worked at so great a loss that the 
farmers concerned in it are facing wholesale bankruptcy, 
and this notwithstanding a record harvest on the land under 
cultivation. 

It is not only war that we have to fear. There are still 
Letters left on the earth capable, when opportunity arises, 
of cornering wheat and holding us to ransom for it. For 
these reasons, national considerations demand that we should 
encourage our wheat crop and make provision for storing a 
sufficiency to tide us over a national emergency. 

The reason why wheat production is unprofitable is made 
clear in the Chamber of Agriculture’s Policy Report, viz.: 


“Cost of production is in excess of selling value of 
goods produced. Why? Because agricultural produce 
comes in from abroad at lower prices than it costs to 
produce here. Parliament is largely responsible, having 
interfered by controlling the wages paid to agricultural 
workers by means of a Wages Board, but has omitted 
to balance the other side by seeing that the producer 
receives an adequate price for his goods. The decisions 
of Wages Boards appear to be based upon cost of living 
rather than the capacity of the industry to pay. It is 
highly undesirable that agricultural wages should have 
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to be reduced, especially as those in other trades receive 
more from the ‘dole’ when not working than the 
agricultural worker does when at work in the low-wage 
districts.” 


The demand of the agriculturists, as represented by 
the Chamber, is: “That the Government guarantee for a 
sack of wheat (2} cwt.) the same cash value as the minimum 
wage fixed by the Wages Board in the lowest-paid districts 
(i.e. wages, 30s.; sack of wheat, 30s.).” 

The basis suggested is probably open to objection, and 
the British farmer is a staunch believer in the scriptural 
injunction to “‘ open thy mouth wide.” 

The principle of payment by results, however, would 
appear to be sound and preferable to a subsidy given on 
an acreage basis, which would involve supervision. Sup- 
posing a price of 27s. 6d. per sack, or 55s. per quarter, 
were guaranteed on all home-grown wheat used for milling; 
then, on the basis of 1927 figures, the cost of a subsidy to 
maintain the price at 55s. per quarter would not exceed 
£3,000,000. If such a sum were placed at the disposal of 
the Chamber of Agriculture, or some other statutory com- 
mittee representing the industry as a whole, and the 
responsibility placed upon that committee of launching a 
scheme of wheat production, making the best use of the 
money provided, the nation would get full value, and, the 
subsidy being a direct appropriation of revenue arising from 
our Safeguarding of industry policy, agricultural and indus- 
trial interests would be combined. The linking together of 
these interests would do much to remove the regrettable 
cleavage between our urban and rural population, which is 
so detrimental to the country. 

Wheat production would be increased without raising 
the cost of food, and a direct fillip given to employment in 
section of farming which more than any other employs 

abour 

Further, by subsidizing wheat, which is especially adapted 
to the stronger soils, the nation would do for these soils 
something analogous to what the beet subsidy is doing for 
the lighter land. 

The balance of Safeguarding revenue, which, upon a 
forward policy, will be constantly increasing, should be ear- 
marked for additional wheat subsidy as production is 
Increased, and for the assistance of other productive indus- 
tries which, by their nature, are unable to participate in 
Safeguarding, upon the principle that the Safeguarding policy 
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as a whole is conceived for the benefit of productive industry 
and the cure of unemployment. 

Here is a policy having for its main objective the cure 
of unemployment by the only means possessing any hope 
of effective result. The coming election ought to be 
addressed to that problem, and that problem alone. Unem- 
ployment is the outstanding evil in our land. Ten years 
after the war has ceased, it remains an appalling blot upon 
our country, a disease in the body politic, for which no 
remedy other than Safeguarding has proved of any avail or 
can do so. 

A well-known poem tells us how the whole population of 
an ancient town was roused by a plague of rats, and of the 
people’s resolve that the horror and disgrace should cease. 
What the rats were to Hamelin, the plague of unemploy- 
ment is to us. 

Safeguarding is the one proved remedy; apply it, there- 
fore, and weld it into a National Industrial and Agricultural 
Policy such as I have outlined. 

The fear of adverse action upon other industries arising 
from Safeguarding leaves me as cold as ice. It is based 
upon the fallacy that Safeguarding will increase cost of 
production, whereas all experience at home and abroad 
shows the reverse to be the case. How otherwise can be 
explained the further increase, over that already referred 
to, during 1928 of our exports of safeguarded goods by 
5:3 per cent., whereas our exports of unsafeguarded goods, 
including shipbuilding, increased by only 2-4 per cent., or 
if shipbuilding, which is a universal Free Trade commodity, 
be excluded, by only 0-3 per cent? 

The fact that Mr. Baldwin is taking his Party into this 
Election with his Safeguarding policy tied by restrictions 
and pledges is nothing less than a calamity. If he goes 
back to power, as he probably will, it means that the 
recovery of our prosperity will be retarded for another five 
years. Indeed, it will be a victory for so-called Free Trade. 

The Prime Minister’s pledges will prevent him from 
meeting the demand which is constantly being pressed by 
each of the Dominions of the Empire that, in return for 
market advantages tor our manufactures extended by them, 
we should undertake a re-allocation of our existing food 
duties in order that a scientific and effective Preference may 
be given to Empire products, and that such Preference 
shall be stabilized by commercial agreements which shall 
form a basis of industrial co-operation. In the present 
temper of certain Dominions, further delay to respond to 
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their reasonable demands may render impossible for ever 
the consolidation of the Home Country and the Empire, 
which is essential to the life and sustenance of our people. 
The patience of our fellow subjects across the seas is 
clearly strained. The position in South Africa is particularly 
serious, in view of that British Dominion having actually 
entered into a Preferential treaty in favour of Germany. 
Was the Great War fought in vain? Does it teach us 
nothing ? 

The question arises, Should those who believe that 
Safeguarding can and will cure unemployment make them- 
selves parties to any restrictions? The recent elections in 
New Zealand show that a people who disagree with their 
Government know how to assert themselves, and the people 
of this country are as much ahead of Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
of limited application of Safeguarding to-day as Mr. Baldwin 
was ahead of them in 1923. 

A very large majority of Conservative Members of 
Parliament are fuming and fretting at the Prime Minister’s 
pledges. If these Members would take the strong line and 
come out boldly and whole-heartedly for Safeguarding, 
coupled with the encouragement of home food-production, 
they would find the country behind them, and would prove 
that the sops given to Cerberus by their present Leader are 
neither necessary nor desired. 

An Election fought on this issue, boldly proclaimed and 
intelligently explained to the electors, might result in the 
loss to the Conservative Party of some members whom it 
would be better without; but, on the other hand, it might, 
and in the opinion of many competent to judge it would, 
result in a Party being restored to power with a mandate 
to apply the remedy which has already been proved by 
experiment to have the ability to disperse the dark cloud 
of depression that has too long hung over our country, 
and enable us to hold up our heads again and enjoy the 
fruits of our war sacrifices and our post-war heroism in 
facing the monetary obligations which the war placed upon 
us, in which we of all European nations stand alone. 

When Mr. Hoover was lately carrying on his successful 
campaign for the Presidency he did not mince matters. 
He had no halting faith in the policy which he advocated. 
He hedged himself round by no restrictions. 


““The Republican Party (said he) stands for Pro- 
tection, and-on coming into power in 1922 it enacted 
again a Protective tariff to agriculture and industry. 
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. . . It was contended that our costs of production 
would increase. Their prophecy was wrong, for our 
costs have decreased. They urged that the duties 
which we proposed would increase the price of manu- 
factured goods—yet prices have steadily decreased. ... 
They asserted that the enactment of the tariff would 
reduce the volume of our imports, yet during the last 
seven years our total imports, particularly of goods 
which we do not ourselves produce, have greatly 
increased. They predicted that with decreasing imports 
it would follow that our sales of goods abroad would 
likewise decrease. Again they were wrong; our exports 
have increased to unprecedented totals... . 

*““ As regards wages, a woollen and worsted weaver 
in the United States earns an average of 65 cents an 
hour, in Great Britain 30 cents, in Germany 20 cents, 
in France 13 cents, and in Italy 8 cents. The American 
cotton weaver earns an average of 40 cents an hour, 
the German 17 cents, the Frenchman less than 11, and 
the Italian 7 cents an hour.” 


This is the sort of argument that people love. It comes 
from a man convinced of the truth of his cause and the 
value of his policy. It swept the country and placed 
Mr. Hoover at the head of the Government of the United 
States by an almost unprecedented majority. The same 
arguments, equally forcibly expounded, would have the 
same effect upon our electorate and would particularly 
appeal to the women, who now constitute so large a pro- 
portion. Women know that Socialism is no policy of 
prosperity. What a woman prizes above all else is security 
—security for her home, security for her man’s job, security 
from carping fear of hunger and want and homelessness for 
herself and her children, security from the disgrace of living 
upon means which, however you may wrap it up, savour to 
her of charity; and she also likes to have a little money to 
spend—money produced by honest labour and good wages 
resulting from it. All this Safeguarding can give her, and 
she has the brains and the intuition to understand that this 
is so if the story is told whole-heartedly and with conviction. 

Conviction is what wins the hearts of people. Luke- 
warmness has the same effect upon them as is recorded 
elsewhere. If ever there was a policy worthy of being put 
before the people with conviction, and with determination 
to put it into effect, it is that of the general application of 
Safeguarding and its welding into a comprehensive policy 
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embracing agriculture. To withhold it from them, or to do 
what is almost worse, espouse it with fear and trembling, 
and to be “afraid of being too much in the right,” is 
to deprive the people of the ability which their suffrage 
should give them of securing better things for themselves 
than those which have been their recent lot. 

To exchange a message, such as is within the power of 
the Conservative Party to take to the people this year, for 
the uninspiring Local Government Bill is to offer the electors 
dry bread when you have cake in the cupboard. That 
Mr. Baldwin of all others should do so is a pitiful reflection 
upon our Party system. I had the honour of his personal 
support when fighting for the policy, in which he and I 
verily believed, in Bristol in 1923. Little did I think when 
listening to his inspiring words in the Colston Hall that the 
day would come when he would be tongue-tied and fettered, 
and allow his faith to be obscured because those within the 
Party were unwilling to march with him along the road 
which long ere this would have led him to his goal, and 
enabled him to go down to history as the saviour of our 
industries and of our people. ‘ Ye did run well, who did 
hinder you?” 


ERNEST W. PETTER 
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THE INDIAN PRINCES 


It is matter of history that our Indian Empire was made, 
like the Roman Empire, partly by arms and partly by 
alliances. Our East Indian merchants began in this way: 
they got a concession to set up a factory, that is to say, a 
station where their factor bought and collected goods between 
the voyages. As they had to fear many enemies—the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the French, the Angrian pirates, brigands, 
and so forth—they made common cause with a neighbouring 
Prince. They would assist him against his enemies if he 
would assist them against theirs. In the chaos of the times 
this system spread—rather by a course of nature than by any 
fixed design. As our Allies were unequal to the task, the 
Company organized forces at their expense, disciplined on 
the European model and commanded by British officers, 
Largely with these armies it fought the wars against their 
enemies and its own. It dared not abandon the system 
because others were doing the same. The French, for 
example, played Mysore off against Hyderabad, and made 
Tipu a citoyen. When we failed to protect the Nizam, 
they organized in his defence a formidable corps darmée of 
fourteen thousand sepoys, which became such a danger to 
the British in India that Wellesley took up the old policy 
and persuaded the Nizam to disband his French officers and 
take British instead. 

It is foolish to call such practices either ambitious or 
immoral: we must keep in mind the times and the occasions. 
The decay of the Mogul Empire—as much alien as our own 
—left India a prey to marauders, and in particular to the 
Marathas, warrior-horsemen in the West of India, whose 
hordes swept down into the plains of Oudh and Bengal and 
southward into Hyderabad. To the Nawab of Oudh, or to 
the Rajput Princes of Central India or to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the Marathas were just as much foreigners as 
the British, and as the former threatened to destroy while 
the latter undertook to protect them, the alliance was justi- 
fied by the first law of nature, which is self-preservation. 
Take the case of Oudh: the Nawab-Vizier was threatened by 
those terrible raiders from the deserts of the West: useless to 
turn to the Emperor at Delhi, unequal to his own defence 
against Marathas and Sikhs, so he made arrangements with 
these business-like English merchants in Bengal, who under- 
took to supply him with an army, as per invoice, so many 
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British officers, so many guns, so many sepoys, so many 
muskets, at a fixed price. It suited both parties, since in 
protecting Oudh the Company incidentally protected Bengal. 
Indeed, it was worth while to return to Oudh the provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad, which Clive had taken, as part of 
the arrangement. 

Thus, on October 4, 1777, Warren Hastings wrote to the 
Directors: 


" . we free ourselves from the expense and all 


the dangers attending either a remote property or a 
remote connection ... we are no longer under the 
necessity of exhausting the wealth of our Provinces in 
the pay and disbursements of our Brigadiers employed 
at a distance beyond them, but by fixing the sum to be 
paid by the Vizier for their services and their whole 
expense . . . we provide effectively for the protection 
of our frontier, and reduce the expenses of our army 
even in employing it, and lastly we acquire a nett sum 
of 50 lacs of rupees most reasonably obtained for the 
relief of the Company’s necessities,” etc. 


The Company might have put on its business cards and 
letter-heads: 


“The protection of kingdoms undertaken‘at reason- 
able charges: no trouble to the ruler: victories guaran- 
teed: terms either cash down or reasonable security.” 


The system obviously was liable to abuse; but there is 
evidence that, generally speaking, the terms were honourably 
fulfilled. Thus, for example, when the Marquis of Hastings 
discovered that the Company had reduced the number of 
troops, and yet continued to receive from the Oudh treasury 
the same sum as before, he wrote indignantly that the wrong 
must be righted, even although the Vizier had made no 
complaint: 


“Tn all our adjustments of accounts with the Vizier 
for many years back we have been regulated by the 
strictest regard to justice, and the Vizier on his part has 
on every occasion relied most implicitly on our justice 
as well as on the accuracy of our Accomptant-General. 
Let us then confirm that justice which is so happily 
reposed in us by pointing out mistakes, even although 
we must be losers by correcting them.” 
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And the Governor-General was no less indignant when he 
discovered that the Resident at Lucknow, Mr. Bristow, 
instead of showing the Vizier “ every ostensible and external 
mark of respect ’ was interfering with his independence and 
even with his domestic affairs, down to ‘‘the number of 
horses which he should be allowed to use and the dishes 
which should be cooked for his table.” 

And long afterwards we find Lord Dalhousie affirming the 
same principle against General Fraser, Resident in Hydera- 
bad: 


** For more than half a century (wrote the Governor- 
General) relations of amity and intimate connection have 
existed between the British Government and the Nizam 
. . . faithfully observed on either side . . . no article 
was more distinctly or emphatically worded than that 
wherein the Hon. Company’s Government distinctly 
declared that they have no manner of concern with any 
of His Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or ser- 
vants, with respect to whom His Highness is absolute. . .” 


The system spread for the simple reason that it was a 
success: the Muhammadans wanted protection against the 
Sikhs; the Rajputs wanted protection against the Marathas, 
and all wanted protection against one another. By 1805 the 
Company was in treaty of alliance with Oudh, Hyderabad, 
Travancore, Cochin, Coorg, Mysore, Poona, and Baroda. 
Chatarpur, Machar and Baoni came into the system in 1806; 
Panna, Ajaigarh and the Kathiawar States in 1807; Patiala 
and other Cis-Sutlej States and Nagod in 1809; Bijawar, 
Idar, Nawanagar, Rewa, Orchha, and Radhanpur in 1811- 
13. The treaty with Scindia was concluded in 1817, and the 
final defeat of the Marathas gave the Company a free hand 
in Rajputana and Central India, and practically all the 
Rajput Princes concluded alliances immediately thereafter— 
Kotah, Jaora, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Jaipur, Bikaner, Kishen- 
garh, Jaiselmer, Dhar, and so forth. It must be thought a 
fine tribute to British honour that Princes, who so cherished 
their freedom that they usually preferred to die with all 
their people rather than surrender their castles, should have 
freely entered into those treaties with the Company. 

Their trust, it must be confessed, got rather a shock in 
Lord Dalhousie’s time. Although that Governor-General 
honoured scrupulously those engagements which he did not 
end, he had a disturbing belief in ‘‘ one just, efficient, and 
systematic rule,” and where he thought a State hopelessly 
corrupt, like Oudh, although he thought a reformation 
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beyond his province, made no bones about annexing it. 
And partly out of the confusion and apprehension resulting 
sprang the Mutiny. 

In the Indian Mutiny what part did the Princes play? 
It is a crucial question, for it is in times such as those of 
desperate danger that true friends and true policies are 
winnowed from false. In that ferocious struggle, with one 
or two minor and notorious exceptions, they were true to 
their engagements, and, indeed, without their help our 
situation would have been almost past saving. Thus, for 
example, speaking of the critical month of May, 1857, Mr. 
Rice Holmes says: 


‘In the wide district between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna were a number of Sikh chieftains, whose ances- 
tors many years before had sought and obtained the 
protection of the English against the encroachments of 
Ranjit Singh. In anticipation of the Commissioner’s 
sanction, Forsyth applied for help to the Rajas of 
Patiala and of Jhind. The Raja of Patiala promptly 
sent a body of troops to Thaneswar to keep open the 
road to Karnal . . . while the Raja of Jhind, who, on 
hearing the news from Delhi, had voluntarily sent to 
Umballa to ask for instructions, hastened, at Barnes’s 
request, to Karnal... to preserve communication 
between Umballa and Meerut. The Nawab of Karnal 
had already paved the way for the coming of the Raja 
by exerting his influence in the cause of order. Pre- 
senting himself before the chief civil authority at 
Karnal, he had said: ‘ Sir, I have spent a sleepless night 
in meditating on the state of affairs. I have decided to 
throw in my lot with yours. My sword, my purse, and 
my followers are at your disposal.’ ” * 


So with Gwalior: 


“‘ When, therefore, the storm broke, Sindhia, though 
he could discern the signs of the times well enough to 
foretell that the hold of the British upon India would 
be strained to the utmost, never doubted that they 
would eventually triumph, never hesitated to declare 
that his loyalty to them was unshaken.” + 


_ As for Holkar, he was faced like Sindhia, with a mutiny 
in his own troops, yet his loyalty, 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, pp. 115-16. ¢ Ibid., p. 145. 
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“if not unwavering, was all that we had a right to 
expect from a Maratha prince who was still a youth, 
and who had no Dinkar Rao to guide him.” * 


Hyderabad swarmed with fanatical Muhammadans, who 
were worked up by a fierce propaganda to join in the Holy 
War against the Christians; but the Nizam and his famous 
Minister, Salar Jung, ranged themselves on our side. 


“Fortunately for us,” wrote Major Davidson, the 
Resident, on August 2, 1857, ‘‘ the Nizam’s Government 
remains staunch ... were it otherwise no force... 
at present in Southern India could in my opinion stem 
the torrent of revolt . .. the eyes of all the Mussul- 
mans in Mysore and the Carnatic are turned in this 
direction, and ... they are already impatient at the 
delay of their friends here in proceeding to action.” f 


As for the Rani of Jhansi, ‘“* best and bravest” of the 
rebel leaders, the candid historian is willing to confess that 
Lord Dalhousie, by the injustice and meanness of that 
notorious annexation, went far to justifying her animosity.{ 

Thus at one stroke the policy of alliances was justified and 
the policy of annexations discredited. And in the famous 
Proclamation of 1858 Queen Victoria pledged the British 
Crown to the continuance of the one and the abandonment 
of the other: 


‘“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that all Treaties and Engagements made with 
them by or under the authority of the Honourable East 
India Company are by Us accepted and will be scrupu- 
lously observed; and We look for the like observance on 
their part. We desire no extension of Our present 
Territorial Possessions; and while We will admit no 
ageression upon Our Dominions or Our rights to be 
attempted with impunity, We shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. We shall respect the 
rights, dignity, and honour of Native Princes as Our 
own; and We desire that they, as well as Our own 
subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by internal 
peace and good Government.” 


* History of the Indian Mutiny, pp. 476-7. t Ibid., p. 501. 
{ Ibid., p. 490 
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Here, then, is the pledge, public and formal, upon which 
the Indian Princes rely, and I may add that it was repeated 
both by King Edward VII and by our present King. 


‘The Princes may rest assured (said His Majesty in 
the Proclamation of 1921), that this pledge (to maintain 
unimpaired the privileges, rights, and dignities of the 
Princes of India) remains inviolate and inviolable.” 


These are solemn words, yet nevertheless from 1857 to 
the present time there has been a steady and persistent 
encroachment by the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India upon these same privileges, rights, and digni- 
ties. It is true that some of our Viceroys saw the danger of 
this policy. Lord Canning, for example, with the experience 
of the Mutiny to guide him, did his utmost to put the Pro- 
clamation solidly into practice. Thus he issued sanads to 
about one hundred and forty of the more important States, 
recognizing their right to perpetuate their succession, by 
adoption in the case of Hindus, according to their law in the 
case of Muhammadans. As this right had been denied by 
Lord Dalhousie, these sanads did a great deal to restore con- 
fidence. But Canning foresaw the opposite tendency of 
meddling, for he wrote in 1860 that if John Lawrence was to 
be his successor, he feared an upsetting of his policy: 


** He (Lawrence) will not do so by direct means—I 
can make that very difficult for any man—but by 
giving a cold shoulder to all measures for increasing the 
consequences of and placing trust in the native chiefs 
and gentry generally.” 


So it happened: the British rage to systematize; to 
speed up “efficiency”? and “good government” in the 
British official conception of these terms; a certain mental 
attitude of the West to the East; and what is optimistically 
called ‘“‘ progress ” all contributed to this encroachment. 

During minorities the Government of India has been 
accustomed to take over the State and hand it back when 
the ruler comes of age: in the interim it is efficiently adminis- 
tered; but the opportunity has often been taken to get rid of 
State rights which stand in the way of British Indian schemes. 
But even when the rulers are of age, neither they nor their 
Ministers find it easy or prudent to oppose themselves to the 
urgent representations of a Viceroy or a political officer. 
Thus it happens that many dearly prized and valuable rights 
have disappeared: salt works have been closed down in the 
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interest of the British Indian salt monopoly; lands and 
jurisdiction have been taken over in the interests of the 
British Indian railway system; harbours have been dis- 
couraged in the interests of British Indian seaports; mints 
have been closed down in the interests of British Indian 
currency. It may be argued that all these encroachments 
are for the good of India as a whole; but what cannot be 
maintained is that they are consistent with the solemn and 
repeated pledges of the British Crown to the Indian Princes. 

Here let me say a word on the easy assumption that the 
British system stands for the good of the people to which the 
Indian Princes are opposed. There are, of course, excep- 
tions; but generally speaking, the Indian Princes have a 
shrewd idea of the true welfare of their subjects and work for 
that end as faithfully as the Administrator of a British pro- 
vince. And it has often been noticed that the people of an 
Indian State are more contented and apparently happier 
than the natives of a British Indian district. The adminis- 
tration of the Prince may be more primitive, but it is more 
personal, and the people like that form of government which 
they best understand and to which they are most accustomed. 
In the State of Bhopal, the Nawab recently made a very 
interesting speech describing the constitution and inde- 
pendent judiciary which he had set up in conformity with 
modern ideas. But, he added: — 


*“ Actually a judiciary from which the Ruler holds 
aloof, though it is correct in principle, is by no means in 
general demand in this State. You yourselves know 
how often litigants approach me to invoke my inter- 
vention in cases before the Courts, and how difficult it is 
for many of them to understand that my intervention 
would be contrary to the Constitution which I myself 
have given them. They come to me as a matter of 
course, that being part of their conception of paternal 
government: and if it were left to them to choose 
whether to have their cases tried by their Ruler or their 
regular Courts, I conjecture, with no disparagement of 
the Courts, that 99 per cent would prefer to come to 
the Ruler.” 


Take another case. That great cricketer, Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji, is now Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, and, as descendant 
of Krishna, worshipped as well as loved by his people. The 
rainfall being short and patchy in the Kathiawar Peninsula, 
he is very anxious to make some of his people independent of 
agriculture, and, as a matter of fact, many of them have 
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always been traders, sailors, and so forth. To that end he de- 
veloped his deep-water port of Bedi in the Gulf of Kutch out 
of his own personal revenues, after receiving what he regarded 
as a pledge that the development of the trade would not be 
interfered with by British India. But Bombay was jealous, 
and owing to the extravagance of the “reformed” system of 
Government, British India (like Mr. Winston Churchill) was 
always looking about for money. The Financial Member 
suddenly made a raid upon the Customs revenues of the 
port of Bedi, and took over everything except a fixed 
allowance (estimated on the figures before the port was 
developed). This may or may not be for the good of the 
people of India; but it is certainly not for the good of the 
people of Nawanagar, who are forced either to do their 
trade in Bombay or fall back upon agriculture. 

Here we come to the question of Customs, which is the 
biggest question of all. The Indian States, as they have no 
or few manufactures and want cheap cottons for their 
peasantry, naturally favour low customs. They are thus 
the natural friends and allies of Lancashire. The Jam 
Sahib, for example, would like to import cotton goods 
direct from Lancashire and allow them to be imported 
through his port of Bedi, where the dues are low and 
the facilities good. But the British Indian Government (to 
satisfy the Indian politicians) abolished the excise and raised 
the Customs, forced the Native Princes to impose the British 
Indian tariff, from which they derive no benefit, and then 
imposed such conditions on the Jam Sahib that no incentive 
is left to develop his trade, so that the trade is forced to go 
to Bombay. The results are (1) high customs on Lancashire 
cottons; (2) high port dues on the same; (3) dear cloth for 
the Indian peasantry; (4) the danger of famine in Kathiawar 
Peninsula; (5) unemployment in Lancashire. What a 
triumph for British policy in India! 

Now my reading of history leads me to the belief that it 
is wise statesmanship to find out who are your friends and 
favour them, and find out who are your enemies and dis- 
courage them. We used to follow that policy in India; we 
have now reversed it, and are on the other tack: we are the 
enemies of our friends and the friends of our enemies. 

Take, for example, the record of the war. The Indian 
Princes offered themselves and everything they had in the 
British cause. What did the Indian politicians and those 
they represent do in that crisis? They used it to extort 
concessions from our temporary embarrassment. The Pun- 
jab and the Indian States together furnished practically all 
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the fighting men. British India, apart from the Punjab, 
did little or nothing by comparison. Yet now that the war 
is over, we are following a policy which threatens to place 
these Indian Princes, our good friends, at the mercy of our 
enemies (and theirs), the British Indian politicians. 

Does the British public realize how far our statesmen are 
going in the way of surrender to those agitators whom they 
are so foolish as to believe they can conciliate? Take, for 
example, Lord Irwin’s speech at Delhi on January 28th. He 
spoke to the Legislative Assembly of ‘‘ the dream of a strong, 
united India, a nation among the nations of the world, as 
we may speak of the British or American nations,” as if it 
were something he desired no less than they. And he went 
on to pledge himself (and his country) anew to the de- 
claration of 1917, which he defined as a promise “to do 
all that can be done by one people to assist another to 
attain full national political stature.” 

If this kind of talk means anything, it means we are 
now resolved to give up India. Does Lord Irwin, does the 
British public, realize in the least what that means? It 
means (1) anarchy; (2) the destruction of everything British 
in India; (3) the massacre of the Anglo-Indian population 
which cannot leave the country; (4) a new Indian Empire, 
conquered probably by Afghanistan with Russia behind. 
If our statesmen are so chicken-hearted as to desire to give 
up the Indian Empire, let them at least exercise their 
imaginations a little and foresee the consequences. 

But these facile pledges to the Indian agitators, how can 
they be reconciled with the pledges to the Indian Princes? 
We say to the agitator: We intend (if you will only behave 
yourselves for a minute) to make India a nation; but we 
have already said to the Indian princes: we pledge ourselves 
to guarantee your sovereign rights. How can India be made 
one nation, or one Dominion, if we are pledged to maintain 
the Indian States as separate nations or Dominions? 

One result of the new British policy is that it has forced 
the Indian Princes into a party—a thing which wisdom would 
by all means have avoided. Thus on February 13th, in their 
chamber assembled, they made a public declaration, “in view 
of recent pronouncements by a section of British Indian 
politicians, indicative of a drift towards complete inde- 
pendence,” that— 


“in the light of the mutual obligations arising from their 
treaties and engagements with the British Crown, they 
could not assent to any proposals for the adjustment of 
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the relations between the Indian States and British 
India unless these proposals proceeded on the initial 
basis of the maintenance of the British connection.”’ 


They are, of course, being told (as we are being told) that 
the British policy is not to sever the connection but to 
establish a ‘“‘self-governing dominion.” Is any man of 
sense any longer deceived by that form of words? A self- 
governing dominion in the hands of loyal subjects is one 
thing; a self-governing dominion in the hands of ‘‘ Nation- 
alists’? and separatists quite another. Save the mockery 
of an oath, what difference remains in the Irish Free State 
between ‘‘ Dominion” and “ Republic”’? If we hand India 
over to the Swaraj politicians, it is a mere dotage of weakness 
to suppose that what the surrender is called makes any real 
difference. 

It seems to me that we are getting into such a bog of 
fallacy in India, as may presently engulf the Empire, if we 
do not make a stand and retrace our heedless steps. Does 
the British Government realize that if those Indian Princes 
raised a finger, they would be placed at the head of the 
Nationalist movement, and then where should we be? They 
have scornfully resisted, hitherto, the blandishments of the 
agitators (whom they despise); but on the other hand, we 
are trying their patience very far, and if we surrender every- 
thing, they may be forced to make terms with our enemies. 
What a folly, what a tragedy, that we should thus be forcing 
our best friends into antagonism and opposition in a mad 
attempt to force upon India a form of government which 
the Indian people do not understand and do not desire! We 
are throwing away everything—our friends, our interests, our 
pledged word—for what ? 


Ian D. CoLvin 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL—PROS AND CONS 


THE public, influenced in most cases by that portion of the 
Press which is ill-informed, is wont to seize on any new, or 
newly resurrected, project and form a hasty decision thereon 
with no serious thought or knowledge of the pros and cons, 
The Channel Tunnel is a case in point—a tunnel would 
prevent sea-sickness; a tunnel would enable week-end 
travellers to rush by train or motor to and from France 
without let or hindrance, and with no more trouble than 
crossing Westminster Bridge; and so on, and so forth. 
Such irresponsible murmurings confuse the real issues. 

There are two main considerations to be faced: the 
problem of defence, and the economic problem. These two 
are, with few exceptions, indissolubly mixed, and neither 
should be considered apart from the other; moreover, it is 
not only the immediate effect of a tunnel on the safety and 
welfare of this country which is important, it is the future 
which deserves the greater consideration. 

A thorough examination of the whole problem from the 
strategic as well as from the economic side is desirable. 
Whereas before the Great War the objections raised by 
those repsonsible for the defence of these islands apparently 
outweighed the advantages claimed by those who thought 
only of the economic aspect, it is possible that the altered 
conditions which now exist may considerably strengthen the 
economic arguments. The conditions now existing, which 
have been brought about by conferences, pacts, gestures, 
and treaties, may not, however, be permanent, and it is 
well to remember this. 

There is one aspect of defence—Invasion—which can be 
treated as a problem in itself without confusing the issue by 
the introduction of economic considerations. This question 
of invasion has been of paramount importance to the in- 
habitants of these islands from the earliest days; the possi- 
bility of invasion has loomed largely in both the official and 
public mind on every occasion on which the tunnel project 
has come to the fore during the last fifty years. It will 
certainly be assumed by many that the advent of aircraft 
has completely altered the strategic conditions, so far as 
invasion is concerned; but this would appear to be an 
incorrect assumption. The freedom of England from in- 
vasion for over eight hundred years is due, in some small 
measure, to the protection afforded by the surrounding 
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waters; but in the main is due to those waters being so 
controlled by Great Britain that would-be invaders have 
been unable to obtain the necessary command of the 
adjacent seas, and so it will be for many years to come. 
It was not the army of Julius Cesar which enabled that 
leader to invade England, but the skill and enterprise of 
the Roman sailors; and they would have been powerless 
if the untutored inhabitants of this country had realized 
the value of sea-power. It was not the soldiers of William 
of Normandy which enabled that Monarch to invade and 
subdue England, nor was it the daring of his sailors; as 
by this date the teachings of Alfred the Great had borne 
fruit and Harold employed sea-power to defend his country. 
William’s invasion succeeded because baffling winds delayed 
his start, and by the time he was favoured with a fair wind 
Harold’s sea-forces had been diverted by the news of a 
Viking raid in the Humber 

Although there is no arbitrary distinction between the 
two, it is desirable to differentiate between an invasion and 
araid. Invasion is not merely external attack; it is not 
a minor operation aimed, possibly, at diverting or dislocating 
an enemy’s plans, or creating temporary or local damage. 
Invasion is external attack followed by occupation of, at 
least, a portion of the country. The force which invades a 
country, whether by land, sea, or air, must be prepared to 
defend itself and also defend its lines of communication 
to ensure regular supplies and reinforcements. An invasion 
of our islands by air may safely be considered beyond the 
powers of any potential enemy until aircraft have assumed 
proportions and increased in numbers beyond anything 
which we can foresee. The requirements of an invading 
army are now considerably more numerous than when each 
soldier carried only a sword or pike. In these days an 
army requires tanks, guns, ammunition, motors, and count- 
less other supplies. An enormous number of aircraft would 
be required to transport even the personnel of an army of 
a size sufficient to occupy a country which had not entirely 
neglected its means of defence; and so far as the possibility 
of aircraft carrying the tanks and other essentials referred 
to, we can consider this merely a dream of the future. 

It is not suggested, be it noted, that fear of invasion is 
the one and only reason for the tunnel scheme having been 
turned down in past years, nor is it suggested that invasion 
by the tunnel is a menace which deserves serious considera- 
tion; but it is claimed that the question of invasion is little 
altered in importance by the advent of aircraft. Invasion, 
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if contemplated, which is improbable, will be by sea; and 
when we forget that, without an adequate fleet to guard 
them, our sea boundaries are no sea boundaries at all, then, 
and only then, will there be reason to fear invasion, tunnel 
or no tunnel. 

Weapons alter much but strategy little, and it might, 
therefore, seem that the strategical arguments against a 
tunnel are now as strong as they were formerly. There 
are, however, considerations of importance which are purely 
economic, and it is for this reason that the advocates for 
the scheme should have every opportunity of stating their 
case and proving, if they can, that the existence of a tunnel 
will improve the welfare of our country and its people— 
the only consideration which should be entertained. The 
personal interest of financiers should be treated as of no 
account. It is not sufficient to prove that existing trade of 
this sort or that sort will benefit; it must be shown that 
the benefits to our trade will be sufficient to outweigh any 
possible weakening of our security. 

As we dealt with the one question of defence which can 
be considered apart from economics, so there is one economic 
aspect which does not affect defence. The increased facilities 
of travel may encourage more visitors from the Continent 
who will spend their money in this country. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, and there will be equal 
encouragement for more people from this country to visit 
and spend their money in Europe. In this respect it must 
be a matter of pure conjecture whether this country will 
gain or lose; a loss seems the more probable. 

Other economic considerations are indissolubly mixed 
with defence problems. A passenger and goods service by 
train, or motor, without the necessity of unloading and 
reloading at each side of the Channel might, conceivably, 
reduce the price of transport; but the introduction of such 
a service must in time reduce the volume of passengers and 
cargo now transported by sea, mostly in British ships. The 
actual visible loss to our Mercantile Marine would not, 
perhaps, be great, as the goods traffic conducted through 
the tunnel would be only a minute proportion of our total 
imports; but the final result might well be serious. The 
steady development of such a service must result in a 
gradual decrease of our Mercantile Marine, especially in 
those ships and men now employed on cross-Channel services, 
and they are not few. Any reduction in our Mercantile 
Marine, the very foundation of the sea-power on which our 
Empire has been built up, and by which it must be main- 
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tained, is a weakening of our defences. In times of peace 
or war we are absolutely dependent on the uninterrupted 
supplies of foodstufis and other essentials from overseas. 
This supply would, of course, be uninterrupted in peace- 
time, tunnel or no tunnel. But what of war? The tunnel 
might, conceivably, be blocked, and this avenue of supply 
not be available; the supply would therefore be interrupted 
until such time as the diminished shipping had been re- 
conditioned, and this could not be done in a day. This 
matter, important in itself, does not, however, assume a 
fraction of the importance of that of the harbours on our 
South Coast. Harbours such as Dover and Folkestone, to 
name only two, are very necessary to us in time of war. 
These harbours cannot be maintained without the money 
obtained from harbour dues, and any reduction in the 
number of vessels using them would cause a corresponding 
reduction in the funds available for upkeep. 

Owing, in the main, to physical changes the palsy of 
decay crept over the vigorous life of our Cinque Ports 
which once formed a flourishing and important confedera- 
tion. Deserted by the routes of commerce, many of their 
inhabitants migrated to other more prosperous centres. A 
vast expenditure of national funds has enabled Dover to 
again count as a harbour of importance. Will such decay 
again set in if the commercial activities of these ports are 
diverted to a tunnel? If so, not only will our security be 
considerably weakened, but an additional unemployment 
problem will be encountered. True, the making of a tunnel 
will employ many thousands now unemployed for a period 
of years; but, on the completion of the work, not only will 
these thousands have to find other employment, but their 
number will be swelled by those other thousands who will 
be thrown out of work owing to the ships being laid up 
and the harbours falling into disuse. If the question of 
employment is one which will influence the decision to make 
a tunnel, let it be so; but the tunnel need not necessarily 
bea “ Channel” tunnel. Other tunnels have been suggested, 
from time to time, the existence of which would not affect 
our security. 

The tunnel, if made, will be a means of transport, and 
as such, is comparable with other means of transport, such 
as ships, railway trains, motors, and aircraft. Until the 
advent of aircraft, no means of transport was subsidized by 
the Government. Such subsidies are wrong in principle 
and unfair to those who do not use the subsidized form of 
transport; further, they tend to discourage private enterprise 
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and thus weaken our power. It would seem, therefore, that 
there is no justification for risking the taxpayers’ money on 
a scheme which may eventually prove unremunerative. 

If investigation shows that the existence of a Channel 
Tunnel is likely to increase our trade and our welfare, 
without reducing our security, there could be few objections 
to the work being undertaken. 

But we must have Security; because without Security 
there is no Trade, and without Trade there is no Power. 


J. E. T. Harper 
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LAWN TENNIS TACTICS 


[This article is part of a book that will shortly be published by Thornton Butter- 
worth, Ltd. (15 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2.), at the popular price of 3s. 6d., 
called Lawn Tennis Simplified, in which Mrs. Godfree gives many valuable hints 
on the art of playing this difficult but fascinating game.—Epiror, N.R.] 


THE SINGLES GAME 


HEADWORK plays a very important part in the modern game 
of lawn tennis. And by headwork, I mean using the powers 
of anticipation, of reserving your best shots until you can 
make them certain winners, and observing your opponent’s 
weak spots and profiting quickly by them. Most important 
of all, are the general tactics of your game, which should be 
worked out both before and while the game is in progress, 
planning how best to counteract the opponent’s attack and 
turn it to your own advantage. The “singles” and 
“doubles” games are very different. It is surprising how 
many good players who excel at one are almost mediocre at 
the other. For instance, Miss Helen Wills is the finest 
singles player in the world to-day, but is not nearly so formid- 
able in a “‘ mixed” or a ladies’ double. The Senorita de 
Alvarez is also far superior in singles than in doubles. In 
each case the reason lies in their sound knowledge of the 
singles game and the strength of their ground strokes, which 
enables them to use tactics beyond the scope of other players. 
But they are not so well versed, in comparison, with the 
court craft of the doubles game, and their capacity for 
volleying is more limited. Miss Ryan, on the other hand, is 
one of the finest ‘‘ doubles ” players that there are; she takes 
advantage of every opening at the net to punish the ball 
with a devastating precision. Miss Ermyntrude Harvey, 
who captained the successful Wightman Cup Team in 1928, 
is another fine doubles player. Her strength lies in her 
volleying. 

It is difficult to explain this inequality. Temperament 
has something to do with it. Some players feel lonely and 
nervous during a single, and, in fact, positively dislike the 
game. Whereas in a double they have the faculty of 
combining with their partner, and they can give and receive 
encouragement, which keeps them in a much happier frame 
of mind. Consequently, they play far better lawn tennis 
than they would alone. Both games are extraordinarily 
interesting, but personally I enjoy a single the most, if I am 
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feeling fit and eager. There is more freedom in a single, and 
the feeling of exhilaration after a well-earned victory off your 
own bat is most refreshing! 

Apart from the mental aspect, the actual strokes used in a 
single are different in many ways from those employed in a 
double. Good length ground-strokes are the basis of a sound 
singles game. The primary object of these should be to 
make openings for your volleying coups. You may have to 
play a long rally from the base line before your opportunity 
comes to go up to the net and reap the reward, so you want 
to cultivate strong, steady ground-strokes to enable you to 
await the right moment. 

During the first game you should be able to find out your 
opponent’s weak points, and then play the game she does not 
like. I am naturally thinking of women’s singles, but the 
same observation applies to men’s singles. For instance, 
notice where she stands to receive your service. If, when 
you are serving into her right court, she stands well towards 
the centre, it is obvious that she does not like taking a ball 
on her backhand when she can avoid it, and vice versa. If 
she is evidently not a volleyer—and this you can gauge by 
her position on the court (if she “ hugs” the back line all 
the time)—then lure her up to the net with a short shot or a 
drop shot, and then pass or lob her with your next return. 
Find out, too, whether she prefers hard or soft balls. For 
although it may sound improbable to beginners that anyone 
can prefer a hard return to a nice gentle one, there are many 
good players who find themselves totally unable to cope with 
soft balls, for it stops them playing their own hard-hitting 
game. Even the magnificent drives of Miss Helen Wills, 
and the swift forehand strokes of Miss Betty Nuthall, 
ne more severe and effective when made off hard-hit 
balls. 

Do not, however, sacrifice entirely your own natural 
game to the evolution of tactics to outwit the opponent. 
You must strike the happy medium, playing your best win- 
ning strokes when you feel the moment is propitious, and 
attacking the adversary’s weakness at a time when pressure 
in that quarter is likely to prove successful. To follow out 
these suggestions it is essentiai that you have a complete 
repertoire of strokes, for how can you draw your base-line 
opponent to the net without a drop shot, or attack her 
comparatively weak backhand without ground strokes that 
are well under control? Another advantage of being equipped 
with the all-round game is that your opponent has little 
choice of weakness in your shots on which to base her attack, 
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and as you know from experience, it is difficult to build up a 
plan of campaign without something definite to go on. 

There is one warning I must sound—beware of the player 
who gets everything back in a soft but consistent manner. 
I have seen hundreds of matches lost by hard-hitting players, 
simply because they have allowed themselves to be reduced 
to pat-ball. Against this type of opponent, as soon as you 
realize that she is of the ‘‘ stone-walling ” calibre, grit your 
teeth and say to yourself: ‘‘ 1 will not poke the ball; I must 
exercise a lot of patience and I must go on ‘ going out’ for 
all my shots!”’ You will then not fall into the trap of being 
made to play your opponent’s type of game, one that is 
entirely unsuited to your strokes and temperament. 

Always strive for something more than just getting the 
ball back over the net. There should be a purpose behind 
your every stroke. You often see instances of a player who 
shows great promise up to a point and then sticks and never 
seems to progress any farther. She appears to have all the 
strokes, plenty of time for practice, and yet she fails to advance, 
and in all probability it is because she does not use her head. 
She hits the ball over very nicely in a given direction, but 
she could not tell you why she sent it there in preference to 
anywhere else. The result is that as soon as she comes up 
against someone with a tennis brain, she gets the worst of 
it. That is why it is always so difficult to “ spot” a future 
champion, because there is more in the game of lawn tennis 
than meets the eye. 

Try to score your points by your own good strokes and 
not by just waiting for your opponent to make mistakes. 
There are two ways in which you can make points; one is 
by going for an outright winner, and the other—the more 
patient and sound way—by out-manceuvring your opponent 
with good placing. The outright winner is all very well 
when you get the right ball off which to make it, but the 
clever adversary will not give you just that easy ball unless 
you work hard for it. The way to make your opponent put 
up a simple shot is by getting her out of position, catching 
her on the wrong leg, and in fact placing the ball just where 
she does not want it. One method of catching your adversary 
on the wrong leg is by driving deep into one or other of the 
corners of the court. The opponent will then have to pre- 
pare to defend a similar onslaught in the opposite corner, and 
unless she begins to run immediately she has hit the ball, 
She will never get over in time. You wait until she is well 
on her way and then at the last moment send the ball back 
into the same corner again, and she cannot possibly pull 
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up quickly enough to retrace her steps and get to your shot. 
Another way to outwit your opponent is to play a fast, good 
length drive, one which she will have to sprint hard to 
recover and play from well outside the base line. Her return 
will probably be a fairly short length ball, and you should be 
prepared for it and execute a drop shot off it and she will 
probably not be able to get up to it in time, whereas she would 
have quite easily dealt with another deep length ball. But 
it is one thing to think out strategy, and quite another to 
have the ball control necessary to carry it through success- 
fully. 

From the back of the court to the net is a department of 
the game that needs very careful planning. It is fatal to 
run up on the wrong ball, but to miss an opportunity of going 
up is throwing away the benefit of preparatory work, which 
will have to be begun all over again. When playing for your 
incursions to the net you must not only impart speed and 
length to your stroke, but you must place it very accurately, 
so that it is practically certain that your opponent will only 
be able to execute a defensive return. Your best chance 
of getting a weak return to your shot is by aiming at your 
adversary’s weakness, and the step that you take when you 
follow through your stroke should be the beginning of your 
run up to the net, so that there is no delay. It is fatal to 
wait and see if yours is a good stroke, because you would 
then only get half-way up before having to volley the return. 
But woe to you if you prepare everything for a volleying 
coup and partially fail with the all-important attacking 
drive, as you will have given your opponent a much easier 
ball than you intended. However, that is a risk that has 
to be taken and you must get out of your difficulties as best 
you can. Always show a bold front to the enemy by advanc- 
ing right on to the net, looking full of confidence, and she, 
or he, may possibly play into your hands. 

The return of service is very important in a single, because 
a weak stroke will give the attack to the opponent and this is 
what you want to avoid. It should be easy in a single to 
consistently keep a good length with your return, because 
you have no one to avoid at the net. An occasional drop 
shot or sharp cross-court drive are good variations, but do 
not attempt these off an awkward service. Be content to 
make a good length drive and await another opportunity 
for the more difficult stroke. 

I do not advise girls, unless they are very strong, to follow 
their service up to the net in a single, because it is too exhaust- 
ing. But if you place your service judiciously, your opponent 
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may not be able to do much with it and your opportunity for 
going up to the net will soon follow. 

If you have a strong service, it is better, should you win 
the toss, to elect to serve, unless the sun is exceptionally 
strong on one side of the court. If this is the case, take 
“one” that end, changing at every odd game, but on a well- 
planned court there is not as a rule very much difference in 
the ends. 

The moral effect of winning the first set is very significant 
ina single. It gives you encouragement and confidence, and 
a feeling that you have only one more set to pull off and the 
match is yours; whereas your opponent has to face the 
thought of two more hard sets, playing perhaps tentatively 
because he or she cannot afford to take risks. If you do lose 
the first set, however, ‘‘ never say die ’’ and never feel beaten. 
Cast your mind back over the set and try to discover why you 
lost. Was it because you were playing badly, or was your 
adversary’s game definitely too good for yours? This is an 
important point to decide, because your future tactics must 
depend on the answer. If you feel that your own best 
game is good enough to win providing you can produce it, 
do not alter your tactics, but persevere. If your winning 
drives have been falling just out all the time, do not start to 
“poke,” but concentrate terribly hard and hit them with 
greater determination. It is all a matter of confidence. If 
you think and know that your drives and volleys are going in, 
then your “eye” will suddenly come back and all will be 
well, especially after the practice gained from the first set. 

It happens frequently that the loser of the first set takes 
that time to settle down and eventually wins the match. I 
myself remember that on the two occasions when I was lucky 
enough to win the Championship at Wimbledon, in 1924 and 
1926, I lost the first set and was well behind in the second. 
Each time I forced myself to concentrate on the game to the 
exclusion of all else, and I went out for my shots with more 
determination. They say that ‘fortune favours the bold,” 
and certainly in these two matches the luck turned in my 
favour. My nerves left me, and as the score crept up and up, 
I concentrated all the harder and never allowed my mind to 
register a single impression of anything but the game, until 
the last point had been played. 

But to return to the question of tactics. Should you 
feel, while playing the first set, that you cannot play that 
particular type of. game any better, then obviously you are 
Playing a losing game and you must change your plan of 
campaign. Perhaps you have been going up to the net on 
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every possible occasion, and your opponent has passed you 
frequently with consummate ease. It is evident, then, that 
your opponent’s strong point is her passing shots, so do not 
give her any more opportunities to score by them. Stay 
back and try to lure her up to the net—she may not care for 
that position at all. If you have been concentrating your 
attack on the opponent’s backhand without success, then 
try it on the forehand—you may find that she is not so steady 
on that wing. If your opponent rushes up to the net and 
volleys skilfully, at all costs keep her back. Play good deep 
length drives and go up to the net yourself and you will 
probably discover that her passing shots are not too good, 
because if she has always concentrated on the volleying game, 
she will have devoted less time to the perfecting of these 
shots. Having got up to the net, try not to fail on the 
volley. Ina well-contested match, you simply cannot afford 
to miss the “ sitters,” so glue your eyes on the ball, grip your 
racket firmly and win the point. A successful volley is 
usually one that is angled across the court, to the farthest 
corner from where your opponent happens to be. Then 
again, you can play a “stop” volley, a very useful stroke, 
made by drawing your racket back slightly as it touches the 
ball, with the result that you reduce the velocity of the ball, 
giving it only sufficient impetus to take it just over the net. 
When the volley is rather difficult, do not go out for a fancy 
shot, but be content to put the ball back a good length and 
wait for a more opportune moment to play your winner. 
In every stroke at lawn tennis there are three ways of return- 
ing the ball: first with a winning stroke, secondly with a 
safe stroke, and thirdly with a weak one. Try the first 
whenever you can, play the second when you cannot produce 
the first, and never play the last! 

In a single, the overhead stroke is one of the least used, 
because the opponent generally attempts passing shots in 
preference to lobs. When, however, you are lobbed, remem- 
ber that it is not necessary to go for a full-blooded ‘ smash ” 
to win the point. There is always an element u: risk about 
this stroke—except when played by a Borotra or a Cochet— 
and a well-placed moderately hit ball is safer and just as 
likely to win the point. . 

Of course it is not necessary to cultivate the volleying 
game to do well in singles; I advocate it probably because I 
play that type of game myself—it may be a reflection on my 
ground strokes! But there are any number of first-class 
singles exponents who never go near the net—or only under 
protest! Miss Helen Wills seldom approaches the net in @ 
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single, but then her ground strokes are superb. Mrs. 
M. Watson relies almost entirely on her forehand drive and 
gains innumerable successes, but she is, perhaps, the only 
first class player who has never attempted to volley. All the 
“stars”’ can volley, though some of them do not go out of 
their way to do so. 


THE DOUBLES GAME 


The essential basis of good doubles play is good teamwork 
and complete sympathy between the partners. Two inferior 
players who “ pull well”? together will nearly always defeat 
a pair who are better perhaps individually, but whose play 
and demeanour is selfish and egotistical. Your aim should be 
to help your partner in every possible way, giving confidence 
and encouragement when things are going badly, and keeping 
a cool and determined head in the hour of victory. Because 
of your proximity and the fact that you are only two in a 
team, your mental outlook on the ensuing match inevitably 
reacts on your partner, and it is up to you to see that it isa 
helpful, optimistic aspect. 

A double fault, or a badly missed “ sitter’? by you at a 
critical moment, may do more harm to your side than the 
actual losing of one point, because it may quite unsettle your 
partner who in his or her turn may also become erratic. A 
consistently bad return of service is one of the most demoraliz- 
ing faults from your partner’s point of view that you can have 
—because, however steady he or she may be, the game 
cannot be won if you repeatedly miss your return. In a 
single you can make mistakes, go out for winners, try the 
most impossible shots, and you have only yourself to con- 
sider—but in a double your partner must be your first 
consideration—even as you should be his or hers. 

To combine well, you must know by instinct or by experi- 
ence, what your partner’s movements are likely to be, so 
that you neither clash nor leave part of the court unprotected. 

There are two distinct formations in the doubles game, 
either both up at the net, or one up and one back. In these 
days when nearly everyone can volley, you generally see the 
former combination in action—in fact, always in a men’s 
four—and it is certainly more effective and greater fun. 
Two good volleyers will as a rule beat a “one and one 


back” partnership, except where the base-line player is 

exceptionally good, as for instance in the case of Mrs. M. 

Watson, the English International player. Thanks to her 
VOL. XCIII 7 
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wonderful driving powers she is often able to pierce the 
armour of her volleying opponents, and the “one up and 
one back” formation was very successful in 1928 in the 
women’s doubles event both at Wimbledon and the Paris 
Hard Court Championships. In each case Mrs. Watson 
was partnered by a very good volleyer in Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
and Miss Eileen Bennett respectively. But even so, in my 
opinion, this formation would not be successful against two 
expert volleyers, as for instance, Mrs. Peacock and Miss Heine 
of South Africa, or Miss Ryan and Miss Wills of the U.S.A. 

In a double, then, your tactics should be to get up to the 
net on every possible occasion, and as your opponents 
probably have the same object in view, the match resolves 
itself into a struggle for the net position, and the pair who 
are more often successful in getting there before their adver- 
saries, nearly always win. The net position is the attacking 
position, and if you keep the attack, then your opponents 
can only defend—and defensive play very seldom wins a 
match. 

In a closely fought doubles contest the games usually go 
with the service—or in other words the side serving generally 
wins the game, because to have the service is an advantage. 
An effective service opens up a strong attacking position. 
Therefore if you win the toss, you should elect to serve— 
unless there is a vast difference in the ends of the court. 
Because you have the slight advantage when your side has 
the service, you must at all costs win your service games, and 
by “breaking through” on the opponent’s service—even if 
only once in each set—you will win the match. Obviously, 
then, you must cultivate a good service; make it very reliable, 
with an occasional “ace” and no double faults. Miss 
Helen Wills’s service is of infinite value to her side in a double, 
as it is so hard and well placed that her partner at the net 
feasts off the somewhat defensive returns of the opponents. 

When your partner is serving you will, of course, stand 
up at the net, using the stance that I described in the chapter 
on volleying. You must be prepared to guard your “ tram- 
lines,” to volley anything within your reach, and to “‘ poach ” 
any return that you feel you have a good chance of putting 
away. If your partner has a good service—hard and well 
placed, your opportunities for intercepting will be frequent 
and you must make the most of them. But do not start to 
move across too soon, or the striker will have time to change 
his or her intention, and play a winning stroke down the 
side line. Also when you “ poach”’ you must be certain of 
scoring an “‘ ace,” because by moving from your side of the 
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court you leave an opening into which the opponent will hit 
the ball if she or he is able to return it—and you are then 
helpless. Men are quicker at intercepting than girls, because 
they can spring more quickly and usually have a longer 
reach, but there are several girls who “‘ poach”’ very well, 
as for instance Miss E. H. Harvey, Mrs. L. R. C. Michell, 
Miss Eileen Bennett, and Miss Bobby Heine of South Africa. 

When you are the server you must endeavour to join 
your partner at the net as soon as possible. Obviously the 
quickest way of getting there is to follow up your service. 

All the first-class men of to-day run up on both their first 
and their second services, which is, of course, the best thing 
to do if you have the necessary stamina. But very few girls 
follow their first delivery up to the net chiefly because it is 
too exhausting. I myself always follow up my second ball, 
but never my first, as I find it so fatiguing to rush in after 
every service. If I attempt it, I tire before the end of the 
match, my service gets weaker, and I get slower, arriving 
only half-way up before having to cope with the return. 
This is a hopeless position, and it is better not to go up at 
all than to find yourself in “‘no man’s land ”—somewhere 
between the base line and service line, with a difficult half 
volley as your only hope of returning the ball. But whatever 
tactics you adopt with regard to running in on your service, 
you must acquaint your partner of them before the match 
commences, and you must stick to them steadfastly, otherwise 
your colleague will never know where you are and whether 
to “poach” or not. 

When serving, I study my opponent’s weakness and try 
to place my first service as awkwardly as possible, hoping 
that my partner will have an opportunity to “‘chip”’ in on the 
the return. Occasionally 1 go for an outright winner, but I 
do not make a habit of this because it expends too much 
energy, which is entirely wasted if it is a fault. My second 
service I do not hit quite so hard, because I am liable to 
serve a double fault, and I concentrate on keeping it a good 
length, first because it gives me more time in which to reach 
the net position, and secondly, it gives my partner a chance 
to see the return if it should be driven straight at him or her. 
Always remember that your partner will be annihilated at 
the net if you serve a soft, short second service. 

_ As you run up to volley the return, you will not have much 
time to think, but must make up your mind in a flash what 
you are going to do with the ball. Speaking broadly, there 
are two courses open to you. If the return is a good low 
dipping drive, which you will have to volley upwards, send 
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it back from whence it came because in that quarter it will 
be fairly safe, the opponent of necessity still being back. If 
the return is an easy volley, fairly high over the net, then 
go for a winner, by playing it downwards at the opponent 
at the net, who at such close quarters has very little chance 
of returning it. The nearer you can get to the net before 
you have to volley the return, the easier the stroke, and the 
more chance you have of winning the point. 

If you decide not to come in on your service at all, you 
must try with your next stroke to make an opening to enable 
you to join your partner. But always remember that the 
longer you stay back, the better opportunities you give your 
opponents for attacking from the net position. 

An important matter about which you must have a 
definite understanding with your partner is the taking of 
lobs. Many points are lost on this score, not because the 
lobs are untakable—but because the partners muddle one 
another. Here again, so long as you understand each other, 
you can adopt what method you like, but as a general rule 
it is easier for the partner standing at the net to retrieve the 
deep lobs, when the server is running in. It is obviously 
easier to get off the mark quickly from a stationary position, 
than to have to stop, turn, and retrace your steps. In fact, 
it is almost impossible for the server, if he or she is concen- 
trating on getting right up to the net as quickly as possible, 
to cope with the deep lobs that go over either head and pitch 
within an inch of the base line. On the other hand, the 
player at the net has only to watch the striker’s racket 
carefully to anticipate the lob, and will then have plenty of 
time to take the necessary action. Here is another important 
reason why the server should maintain a strict rule with 
regard to following up the service. The partner at the net 
must know what the server’s movements are going to be if 
he or she is to deal satisfactorily with the lobs. If the 
server is coming in, the net player must not poach—but 
must be ready to fly back and retrieve the lobs. 

When both partners are up at the net, they will, of course, 
each retrieve their own lobs. During a rally if one has to 
run back, the other should move back as well, so as to be on 
a level, following the same tactics as the “forward” pack 
in “rugger.” There are fewer “gaps” in the court when 
the partners are in line with one another. 

Your reply to the deep lob (one that you cannot “ kill”) 
must depend on the movements of your opponents. If they 
follow their lob up to the net—as they should—then your 
only chance is to send back a lob, high and deep, one that 
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they cannot reach to smash and which gives you the oppor- 
tunity of reaching the net position again. If, however, the 
opponents do not advance to the net when they have lobbed 
over your heads, then again, a lob or a good length drive 
will give you a chance of reaching the net once more. But 
always remember that when either you or your partner has 
to lob, if it is not a good one, it will be “killed,” and your 
best chance of picking up a “kill” is by taking up your 
position outside the base line. 

With regard to the short lob which can be smashed, each 
player should be responsible for those in his or her court, 
and those in the centre should be dealt with by the partner 
in the left court, because they fall on the forehand—whereas 
they are on the backhand of the right court player, and 
therefore almost impossible to “ kill.” 

Having studied the game from the point of view of the 
side that is serving, let us now look at it from the striker’s 
angle. To be a successful doubles player you must have a 
good return of service—many experts on the game consider 
this to be the most important branch of the doubles game— 
after the service, and it is certainly the most difficult. With 
a good return of service you stand a chance of capturing one 
of your opponents’ games, which as I have mentioned before, 
gives you a very excellent chance of winning the set. 

Speaking generally, there are three alternative shots with 
which to return the service, and they must at all costs avoid 
the opponent at the net. One is a cross-court drive, another 
is a quick, very accurate drive straight down the side line, 
and the third is a lob. By alternating your returns of 
service in this manner you keep your opponents “ guessing’, 
which detracts from their confidence. The cross-court 
drive is the safest return and should be used more frequently 
than the other two. The length of this drive should vary 
according to the movements of the server. Should the 
server follow up the service, then the return should be a 
dipping shot, aimed to bounce at his or her feet, giving a 
very difficult low volley. Another good return to the 
oncoming server is a sharply angled ball, low over the net, 
pitching in the “‘ tram lines ””—this shot if accurately played 
will often win the point outright. It is far more effective 
to return a well-placed dipping ball at the advancing server 
than just to hit hard, because a good volleyer never minds a 
hard ball if it is high over the net. If, however, the server 
remains on the base line, then a good length drive, deep into 
the corner, will give you the opportunity to join your partner 
at the net and you will have gained the attacking position. 
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A successful lob is a very difficult stroke to play. It must 
be a good length, and well disguised, otherwise the opponents 
will see what is your intention and will have plenty of time 
to get back and “‘ smash ”’ it. 

he drive straight down the side line is risky, but if 
brought to perfection will win many points outright. Even 
if it is not successful and you lose the point, it is well worth 
trying because you will have conveyed to your opponent 
the fact that you are thinking of the shot, and in consequence 
he or she will keep in position and allow more cross-court 
drives to pass unmolested. 

Do not allow the opponents’ activities at the net to 
fluster you and put you off your aim. The tendency is to 
have one eye on the volleyer and one on the ball, and the 
result is fatal. Watch the ball and concentrate and make up 
your mind—but not obviously—what you are going to do, 
and unless the adversary moves before you have hit the ball, 
he or she will not be in time to intercept a good shot. And 
if the volleyer does move before you strike the ball, you have 
only to change your direction and push it quite gently straight 
down the side line, to win the point. 

The return of service resolves itself into a battle of wits, 
between the striker and the opponent at the net—the former 
trying to avoid the latter—and the latter endeavouring to 
intercept the drives of the former. 

It is difficult to define the best position for you to take 
up when your partner is receiving the service, but in my 
opinion it depends on two things, the movements of the 
server and the general quality of your partner’s return. 
When the server remains back you should certainly stand up 
at the net, because you are in the attacking position. Also, 
if your partner has a good return of service you should stand 
up irrespective of what the server is doing, as you may have 
an opportunity of intercepting the server’s return, Only 
when your partner is having great difficulty with the services 
and more often than not putting the ball onto the opponents’ 
rackets, should you stand back, because under these circum- 
stances your position at the net is useless, whereas, if you are 
back, you have a chance of picking up the opponents’ volleys. 
If there is any doubt as to which position is better, the simplest 
thing is to ask your partner’s opinion as to where you should 
stand while this particular service is in progress. I can 
remember many occasions when, at the beginning of a match, 
I have asked my colleague to stand back for a little while, 
until I have become accustomed to some difficult type of 
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service. But as a general rule I like my partner to be up 
when I am receiving the service. 

Whether you are pairing up for a men’s double, a mixed 
double, or a ladies’ double, you should try to find a partner 
whose type of game fits in with your own. If you prefer 
the right court, then it is no use starting a partnership with 
another right court player. If you are inclined to be brilliant 
but erratic in your play, then choose a partner who is steady 
and imperturbable—one who will have a restraining influence 
on your impetuousness. But above all, choose somebody 
with whom you can be in complete sympathy on the court— 
this is the most important point of all, if you are to have a 
successful and enjoyable career as a doubles pair. 

As a general rule the stronger player should take the 
left court, because he or she is in a better position to take 
more of the game, than when in the right court—the centre 
balls being on their forehand. Also the even points—the 
second, fourth, etc., in a game—are more important than 
the odd—because on them depends the winning or losing of 
games. Hence the return of service of the player in the 
left court is of vital importance. Find out as soon as possible 
in which court you return the service the best, and then 
always play in it, and persevere with your returns until you 
bring them up to a very high degree of consistency. If you 
specialize in one court you should in time become quite 
expert. You may, of course, have to change your court to 
fit in with your different partners. I myself always play in 
the right court in a mixed double, and very often in the left 
court in a ladies’ double, but I am convinced that if one could 
always play in the same court, one’s return of service would 
reach a far higher standard. While you are cultivating your 
return of service, do not allow yourself to guard one wing, 
taking all the balls on the other. To do this you have to 
stand well over to one side, which means that you begin the 
rally out of position, and a clever opponent will quickly find 
the opening. Also the server will sooner or later catch you 
with a fast, well-placed ball down the line, which you are 
leaving rather exposed in your effort to guard your other wing. 

In a double, when all the players are volleying, many 
balls are taken which if left alone would go out. There is 
so little time for your partner to judge the pace and elevation 
of the ball that he or she has to volley, but you are in a 
better position and should call ‘“‘ out ” clearly and distinctly. 
Again, if there is any doubt in your mind as to which of you 
18 going to take a certain ball, a quick “‘ yours” or “ mine” 
will prevent you from hampering one another. 
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There is so much to learn about the doubles game and 
it is all so interesting, so difficult, so fascinating. The 
doubles game is far more involved than the singles game, but 
I will make a summary of the chief points to remember when 
playing a double, which I hope will assist my readers. 


(1) Concentrate primarily on winning your service game. 
(2) Return the service consistently. 

(3) Get up to the net on the first possible occasion. 

(4) Volley the ball downwards. 

(5) Anticipate lobs. 

(6) Encourage your partner. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE 
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ON SPECTACLES AND HATS 


A LITTLE while ago a newspaper offered prizes for lists of a 
dozen inventions to be placed consecutively in that order 
of importance which a majority should declare to be the 
correct one. 

I noticed at the time that although many discoveries 
and imaginings that have added greatly to our comfort and 
luxury were given prominent places on the lists quoted, yet 
one thing was invariably omitted which to my mind fills a 
part more indispensable than most. Surely spectacles must 
take a place in the front rank among inventions? It is 
probably no wild flight of fancy to assume that without 
them many of the more recent inventions would not have 
reached perfection. It is, indeed, no small achievement in 
itself, to prolong, or even to improve, human eyesight. 
How empty, without spectacles, must life have been a few 
hundred years ago for people of more than middle age! 
It is true that in those days books were scarce; perhaps 
partly for this very reason, that by the time the ordinary 
man was willing to take a rest from a career of action, and 
prepared to sit down with pen in hand to indite some record 
of his past adventures, he found that he could no longer 
comfortably see to write so much as his own name. Even 
when spectacles first became fairly plentiful they must have 
been for a long while still beyond the power of any but the » 
rich to obtain. Inevitably the poor man of fifty, as well as 
the shortsighted of any age, must resign himself to pass the 
remainder of his days in a groping mist, from which there 
would be no hope of emerging. 

It was, no doubt, a fairy who first started the idea of 
spectacles. It will be remembered that one of them pre- 
sented her godchild with a precious pair through which 
everything he saw appeared rose-coloured. Those “ specs ” 
have never been equalled, but they were undoubtedly the 
foundation of all that have since been made by mortal 
ingenuity. Even the worst imitation contrived lends a 
certain rosiness to objects seen through it. Everyone must 
have observed how depressed a view of things in general is 
taken by the spectacle-wearer if for the time being he is 
deprived of his “specs.” De Quincey deprived of opium 
was not more gloomy. The contrast of colour between the 
outlook of the spectacled compared with that of the spectacle 
mislayer is then sufficiently obvious. 
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I know an island in the middle of Loch Awe where the 
Person who is responsible for the mislaying of “‘ specs ” has 
his dwelling and abiding place. At least, so I have been 
assured; and I see no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
information. Not that he always abides there. That is the 
unfortunate part of it. From break of dawn till long after 
dark he is up and about, flying hither and thither untiringly 
on his mischievous rounds; for it is evident that he takes 
an unholy joy in his activities. He loves nothing better 
than to snatch away an old lady’s “specs” from the bare 
table on which, for an instant, she had placed them; unless 
it is to push the schoolmaster’s pair up on to his forehead, 
where for the life of him the wretched man can’t think of 
looking for them. This delights the tormentor; and the 
pupils are filled with a goodly portion of the same unhallowed 

lee. 

i It is not only spectacles, either, that this Person takes 
a delight in hiding. A thimble, whether it fits the finger 
of a duchess or a seamstress, is an object he is particularly 
fond of concealing; so are the scissors; he can’t so much as 
see a pair without itching to snatch them away. Every 
article of the work-basket attracts him immensely, but he 
likes the tool-box nearly as well. He is as expert with the 
screwdriver, the chisel, the pliers, even the hammer, as any 
conjurer. Sleight of hand is his strongest suit. You think 
you have a thing, but his palm is hovering over it. Hey 
presto! and where is it? You saw it a moment ago, but 
now it has vanished. Maskelyne and Devant would do no 
better. But then the Person has been longer at the job, 
and practice has made him perfect indeed. 

He is a small Person with small hands. They keep his 
powers within certain bounds. A large article is fairly safe 
from him; though not always. But any little object, such 
as a key (he adores keys), a pencil (he dotes on pencils, but 
then so do plenty of larger people), a knife, a whistle, a 
piece of indiarubber; none of these escapes him for long, 
unless it is kept chained up. And a chained pencil seems 
unaccountably to languish and to become a useless pencil, 
even to the owner. Stylos—nasty, inky things—he doesn’t 
appear to be so fond of. Handkerchiefs he likes pretty 
well; dusters he collects. The disappearance of books of 
stamps and any small odd coins, if they do vanish, is some- 
times put down to him; but his guilt where they are con- 
cerned is not so sure. 

What he really likes most of all are papers of any kind, 
more especially really important letters. For these he may 
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be said to'live. He is up early and late looking for them. 
He arrives with the postman, and waits by your bedside in 
case you should put one down for a moment on the counter- 
pane, whence he can swiftly and silently abstract it. If 
your whole career is involved and your hair turns from 
raven to silver while you hunt for the document, he will 
feel that his time has not been spent in vain, and will go 
home to the island happy and content. It is, by the way, 
an island like any other to look at: a little stony mound, 
in summer green with birch and brake, purple with heather. 
He lives there because people can’t get at him so easily as 
they could on the mainland, for well he knows how the 
masses hanker for his blood. Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of us all. 

He is as old as the ages. When Shakespeare wrote he was 
at hand, hiding the pen and the dusting sand again and again, 


, just when the poet’s Muse was at her most inspiring. If he 


had been a shade more ingenious, and had had the thought 
of upsetting the ink-pot, Hamlet might never have been 
written. 

Luckily he is a Person of restless activity, and can never 
bear to sit down patiently to watch the result of his 
machinations. He must be off to the next house to see 
what someone has left lying about there for his amusement. 
So, his hands being full, and his sleeves and hat likewise, 
he drops everything and darts away. Then you find your 
key in the lock; and I my “specs” on my nose; and the 
maid sees that after all the needle is sticking in the 
work, just where she had put it; and the cook discovers 
that the salt-spoon is in the salt-box, where it was five 
minutes ago, but where it wasn’t a moment since. We are 
all of us used to the visits of that little Person. He has 
doubtless a name of his own, but I don’t know it; and 
anyhow, no doubt it is in Gaelic, so I should not be much 
the wiser if I did. 

It must be a relation of his, if it is not himself, who 
snatches away names from the tips of our tongues when 
we are on the point of uttering them. This is sometimes 
beyond a joke. But he is one of those who do not care if 
it is said that his jokes are in bad taste. By way of making 
things worse, he often leaves us the first letter of the word, 
but never the second or the third. More than that, the first 
letter which he does leave us is nearly always not the right 
one. This is his idea of humour. You need hardly belong 
to the intelligentsia to see that it is a pitiable one. “ Pve 
forgotten the name for the moment,” we say despairingly. 
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“ All I know is that it begins with an 8.” But it really 
begins with an L. 

This amuses the Person very much. I have heard him 
chuckling about it. It is only the vulgar and the friends 
of La Rochefoucauld who are amused by the misfortunes of 
others. The Person’s proper place is really in the Harle- 
quinade. Presently he throws us the letter L and goes 
off to plague someone else. 

““Dear me, I wonder why I thought London began 
with an S?” you say. You make a vow that you will 
remember next time, and that nothing shall make you 
forget; but it is as easy for him to take the words out of 
your mouth as it would be for a conjurer to take an omelette 
out of a hat. 

I think myself that I could more easily take an omelette 
out of a hat than make one in it. Omelettes are proverbially 
difficult to make without breaking eggs. But broken eggs 
and omelettes are not necessarily synonymous. I have an 
uneasy feeling that I might break eggs into hats till kingdom 
come, and still the result would not be an omelette for which 
I should be awarded anything in the nature of a cordon 
bleu. With practice, it has been said, one becomes perfect. 
Yet I feel I should never become so perfect at substituting 
a hat for a frying-pan that I wouldn’t on the whole reach 
perfection sooner with less practice and less hat. Hats were 
probably given us for other puposes. I have myself in my 
day put them to more than one use. 

I remember with particular vividness an occasion in the 
hunting field when I and another—that other a complete 
stranger to me—fell at the same fence and with much the 
same dull thud. Such is life. At one moment the glory 
and rapture of being alone with hounds (or practically 
alone, for at such a time one is tempted to minimize the 
importance in the scheme of things of the complete stranger 
aforesaid) in the middle of the year’s best run. The day, 
the mount, the country—all the most exacting could hope 
for; at the next moment that nasty jar as you strike the 
ground. Mother Earth is a parent who believes in corporal 
punishment, and who does not often spare the rod. 

When I picked myself up, a little dazed, and wondering 
why I had been such an idiot as to leave go of the reins, 
I found that this time Mother Earth had let me off lightly. 
But how changed was the face of nature! Whereas two 
minutes earlier [ had been riding over a country of enchant- 
ment straight into the Elysian Fields, I saw with painful 
distinctness that I stood now in one of a series of fields 
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which were large and square, totally un-Elysian, strongly 
resembling Christian’s first view of the Slough of Despond. 
They were bounded by the forbidding, and sometimes com- 
pletely rotten, banks, of which the adjoining specimen had 
just exhibited the leading characteristic of rotten banks by 
disintegrating completely when jumped upon. Over the 
horizon the last of the hounds was in the act of disappearing; 
on the other horizon scampered two riderless horses, pursuing 
that meandering gallop which horses affect when free from 
the tiresome predilection for a straight line manifested by 
riders. A dull landscape—indeed, a blighted landscape. 
A landscape which had suddenly become the abomination 
of desolation, and in which I knew myself to be utterly 
alone, remote from the sympathy and help of my kind as 
if I were standing on the icy verges of the moon. 

And then, my brain clearing a little, it occurred to me 
as strange that there were two horses galloping into the 
distance. Why two? Of course, the entire stranger! It 
must be his steed that was following mine. But if that was 
the case, what had become of the rider? I was indubitably 
alone upon the earth’s unpleasing face. At this point reason 
triumphed, as reason will, just when things show signs of 
becoming mysterious and interesting, and I turned, and 
began to search the heathery surface of the field. I had 
taken but a few steps when a gleam of scarlet among the 
stalks of some bracken showed me where to look; a second 
later I was standing, horror-struck, at the side of an uncon- 
scious form that lay, ominously quiet, in the midst of the 
patch of fern. 

Blood trickled from his head; his eyes were shut; alto- 
gether he was a fairly ghastly object. I, very young at 
the time, was thoroughly frightened, as I had cause to be. 
My notions of first-aid in such a case, always supposing it 
was not too late for aid of any kind, were of the vaguest. 
I looked around me, hoping dimly that help might emerge 
from the ground or from heaven. The ground responded. 
At the foot of our bank splashed a little stream. It was no 
doubt in part responsible for the rottenness of the over- 
hanging earth, and, by so much, for the downfall of the pair 
of us. It was only proper that it should contribute to the 
restoration of the damage done. 

I seized off my hat and dipped it in the brook. It held 
& great deal of water. I filled it to the brim. I filled it 
more than once... . 

In one way the effect was good. It showed me that 
my stranger was not dead. He opened his eyes soon after 
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I had begun to pour water over him; and in a short while 
he was strong enough to inquire if it would not save me 
trouble if he rolled bodily into the stream? 

Rather abashed, I discontinued my activities, although 
they had had such pleasing results. 

Somewhat later it was he who caught the horses, while 
I resumed the hat, from which for the rest of the day drops 
of water streamed down my face and neck as inexhaustibly 
as gold from the purse of Fortunatus. 

I feel that a romance should have followed on this 
episode; but it did not. My stranger made forgiving, not 
to say flattering, remarks about me and the attentions I had 
bestowed on him; and these were faithfully handed on by 
mutual acquaintances; but I saw him no more. It was not 
my part of the country; and for all I knew, not his. I 
gathered that he was of a kindly disposition, and had taken 
my efforts in the spirit in which they were meant. His 
actual remarks, as repeated to me, bore witness even to a 
gratitude as touching as it was undeserved; modesty forbids 
me to quote them. But, Unknown Stranger, if this should 
meet the eye of, you have never faded from a memory to 
which much has become blurred. 

In earlier days still, my hat came in handy as a receptacle 
for blackberries or mushrooms; or, at the seaside, for small 
marine creatures—pennywinkles, cornelians, pieces of flint 
(which shone when wet and surely must be something more 
rare than mere flint), crabs, seaweed, and other trophies, 
including sand. At times I used it to keep the sun off my 
head. Gone are the pre-war days when a woman’s headgear 
served her in summer in good stead as a parasol. What 
purpose may be served by present-day hats I haven’t yet 
discovered. It is their merit that they can, most of them, 
be folded up and stuffed into a pocket; but is this enough 
to justify their existence? The question takes on an appear- 
ance of cynicism when it is remembered that women and 
pockets are things too seldom found together. 

From very early times hats have been in request for the 
purpose of holding coins of minor value; especially has this 
been so on occasions when subscriptions were being enforced. 
It seems a common article of belief that people who would 
turn a deaf ear to an appeal made by means of a different 
medium feel a softening of the heart when an upside-down 
hat is thrust suddenly under their noses. Chemists have 
explained to us that it is the smell of hair oil, reaching the 
heart via the nose, that has this melting or lubricating effect. 
On the other hand, physicists maintain that no such 
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phenomenon takes place, and that money is placed in the 
crown of the hat merely because Nature, in this case repre- 
sented by man, abhors a void and instinctively seeks to fill 
it. It is not for me to venture an opinion. When scientists 
disagree, those they instruct will do well to be silent. 

At Eton hats are useful because coloured ink can be 
poured into them. This, in theory, makes it easy for the 
owner to recognize his individual head covering after chapel, 
no mean feat at any time among five hundred toppers all 
exactly alike. But even this method presupposes knowing 
your own red, green, or violet ink from the next boy’s red, 
green or cerulean ditto. There are boys who claim to do 
this by the smell; there are others who employ the sense 
of taste. Very rich boys are, of course, able to pour in 
more, and so produce an effect difficult to compete with, 
thereby taking an unfair advantage of others less fortunate 
than themselves. 

Some top-hats are nearly instantly not so exactly alike 
as others; some more gradually become so; and others, 
again, have the distinction forced upon them. Those 
belonging to small boys of the Fourth Form may be classed 
under the first of these headings. Perhaps the custom 
indulged in by their owners of using them as footballs in 
Cannon Yard while waiting for Absence to be called has 
something to do with it. According to common report, it 
is in vain that Lower Masters frown upon this practice. 
One of them has even been driven to write Latin verses on 
the subject. Boys in Remove, when they are promoted to 
attending Absence in the School Yard, may fail to leave 
behind them their taste for this discreditable sport, and 
pursue it covertly under the scornful glances of bigger boys, 
who, if they condescended to such infantile pastimes—which, 
Heaven forbid I should be thought to imply—would kick, 
not their own hats, but those of other people. 

By some freak an Etonian’s hat, at times, arouses a sort 
of queer interest or affection in the possessor, which causes 
him to take it to New and Lingwood’s shop, where he has 
it ironed, free of charge, gratis, for nothing, by Solomon. 
Solomon is a great Eton personage. All day long, or when- 
ever required, he irons the hats of the College gentlemen. 
For this rite he is attired in a frock-coat and a white cap 
like unto a chef’s. Perhaps he sees a resemblance in the 
unironed hats to black-puddings, or to roly-polys which 
have rather lost their symmetry. The flower of England’s 
youth stand about, just outside the door, and assume that 
poor old Solomon is as half-witted as, in their aunts’ 
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opinions, they themselves are. On this assumption they 
make audible remarks about him, sometimes of a rude 
nature, not yet having been long enough at Eton to have 
become the perfect gentlemen they will be before the time 
comes to leave. Or perhaps they confuse the affliction of 
half-wittedness with that of deafness. It is a very common, 
not to say an almost universal, mistake. Here, however, 
they are not left permanently in their ignorance. A sudden 
observation from the lips of him they delight to torment 
falls, very much to the point, across the conversation, 
causing a surprised deflation, from which elastic spirits lose 
little time in recovering. 

The hat question becomes acute just before the 4th 
of June. 

Great preparations are made for that day of feast and 
jollity; of cricket matches; processions of boats; fireworks; 
dutifully ecstatic relations; ducklings and green peas; and 
strawberries. To be worthy of all this, new top-hats are 
universally procured; and the sun, if it appears, is itself 
almost dazed by the reflected spendour dazzlingly thrown 
back at it from twelve hundred brand-new, completely 
cylindrical top-hats, each more shiny than the last, each 
incredible in its immaculateness of nap and shape. No 
football is played on that day in Cannon Yard, whose walls 
are puzzled, not to say thrown out of the straight, by this 
departure from the Laws of Nature. 

Boys walk circumspectly and step delicately. Self- 
consciousness clogs the gait of each of them. Shrinkingly 
he is aware that there can be no eye but must inevitably 
be attracted to such new-born splendour as his hat displays. 
What eye, once falling on the wearer, is likely to be willingly 
withdrawn? The Etonian spends the festive day in the 
uneasy knowledge that he is the observed of all observers. 
It is no more than his due; and yet he is sometimes glad to 
see the dawn that follows after, and to get back to the old 
and comfort-producing habits, consecrated as they are by 
the good pleasure of a unanimous majority. The tips left 
behind by the visitors of yesterday are now available for the 
purchase of necessities. No time is lost in laying in an 
increased supply of coloured inks. The new hat receives 
its owner’s blazon, and is thus safeguarded to some extent 
from the predatory. Younger members, with more impar- 
tiality in their distribution of writing liquids, include other 
portions of their attire and extremities in the scheme of 
decoration. The time-honoured customs by which the 
tedium of that tyranny, Absence, may be beguiled are 
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resumed with added gusto. The Lower Master renews his 
ferocious efforts to discourage the scandalous proceedings, 
and writes in purple ink to his publisher. Towards the 
day’s end, a resplendent member of the Eton Society, sum- 
moning a fag, sends him forth on an errand of shopping. 
He is to purchase nourishment whereby the upper boy may 
preserve those tissues so necessary to the upholding of his 
House’s fame in the field or upon the river. The hour of 
tea is approaching. Gas-burners have been lighted; fags 
are mostly busy with the toasting-fork; frying-pans are being 
wrangled over. A delicious smell of sausages floats upon 
the air. 

But the Captain of the Boats is aware of gaps which 
sausages may be incompetent to fill, so his fag has been 
sent in search of other comestibles. The fag has taken his 
so-lately new hat (but to-day it has already lost that pristine 
look which was painfully noticeable yesterday) and sallied 
forth into the High Street. He goes from shop to shop, 
faithfully buying all that he has been told to buy—potted 
meat, honey, a cardboard pot containing cream, strawberry 
jam, cake, and half a dozen new-la'd eggs. The eggs, in 
their paper bag, seem to be the one thing more than it is 
possible to carry. But his hat is ready to contain them. 
What, in fact, could make a more lifelike substitute for a 
nest? In they go. But :t is not quite such an easy matter 
to get it on his head again. 

By the exercise of an ingenuity and an adroitness worthy 
of a better cause it is done in the end. The fag starts for 
home again, well content with himself, with the exact way 
in which he has carried out his orders, with the world in 
general. He has every intention of going straight back to 
his House, where the Powers above will be awaiting him 
with the impatience born of hunger—a hunger which has 
had to be restrained to an unpleasant extent in recent weeks 
lest the Captain of the Boats should fall short of the high 
expectations aroused by his office and past achievements. 
But the fag’s attention is attracted by the June list of 
gramophone records hanging in the jeweller’s window, and 
he is obliged to pause and gaze. Then he hurries on, full 
of good intentions, till he is delayed by a difference of 
opinion between two of his own kidney, which is taking 
place in the doorway of Bunker’s shop. He stays to watch 
this till the moment when another of yesterday’s new hats 
loses some of its rotundity in the course of the ensuing mélée, 

Further on, coming out of the school stores, is Elkingham, 
the boy who was his best friend during the last term at 
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their private school. They are at different Houses here, 
and do not meet as often as in their lonely little hearts they 
could wish they did. Impossible to go by now without the 
exchange of a few words. 

By the time the few words are exchanged both of them 
realize that time is passing, and has, in fact, passed. Their 
welcome back is likely to be one not undiluted with tactless 
comments, and questions as to what they think they have 
been doing. Haste is urgently necessary. As far as their 
paths lie in the same direction they run side by side. Our 
fag’s hat begins to wobble; he crams it down onto his head 
and runs the faster. 

Their ways diverge. 

“Look out!” cries Elkingham, as he turns down Keate’s 
Lane. ‘‘ Look out! There’s the head beak!” And he 
disappears round the corner. On runs our fag. 

It is just as well that he is nameless. Let him, in 
common decency, remain so. 

In spite of his friend’s warning, he all but runs into the 
Head Master, who is standing talking to a House Master. 
Their backs are towards the street, so that the fag does not 
immediately see them. Just as he comes up, the two turn 
to resume their stroll, and the fag stops, only soon enough 
to save himself from charging headlong into the sacred 
cummerbund. 

Scarlet in the face from heat, embarrassment, and the 
dread of being late, he yet does not forget his manners. 
His training, as well as his innate politeness, prompts him 
to immediate action of a suitable nature. Automatically 
his hand goes up. With his left he makes a wild clutch at 
the jam, the honey, the cream, and the potted meat, as his 
right, abandoning these delicacies to their fate, sweeps his 
hat from his head with a wide, with a far-flung gesture, 
frenziedly obsequious. 

By the mercy of a compassionate Providence the bag 
of eggs does not hit the Head Master in the face. It does 
not, indeed, hit him at all. It flies aslant over his shoulder, 
to be stopped by the Sunday frock of a little girl, luckily a 
stranger, and too much overwhelmed by the cataclysm to 
put up the appropriate wail till a good two minutes later, 
by which time the Head Master, still deeply absorbed in 
conversation, has moved beyond earshot. At all events, he 
doesn’t seem to connect the sounds of grief with anything 
of interest to himself. He doesn’t even look back when 4 
score of American tourists who are just climbing into their 
charabanc burst, in obedience to the dramatic requirements 
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of the situation, into the loud and prolonged clamours of 
comment characteristic of an Aristophanes chorus. 

This episode is an illustration of one way of taking an 
omelette out of a hat. 

Not, perhaps, one of the best ways. 


MARION PHILLIMORE 
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COMMUNISTS AND REBELLION 
RULES FOR CIVIL WAR 


Rute No. 25, Page 1589.—“ In regard to carrying 
out the rebellion. The rule must be—no playing with 
rebellion. The rebellion once launched must be vigorously 
prosecuted until the enemy is utterly crushed. Hesitation 
and lack of determination will cause the utter defeat of 
the revolutionary armed uprising. The main forces must 
be thrown against the main forces of the enemy. Efforts 
must be made to secure the superiority of the proletarian 
forces at the decisive moment at the decisive place, and 
without delay the rebellion must be carried over the widest 
possible territory.” 


THE above is an extract from the theses and resolutions 
confirmed by the Sixth World Congress of the Communist 
International, constituting the much discussed “ new line” 
of militancy towards capitalist states and capitalist society 
generally. Its full contents have been obscure hitherto, 
but a full copy of it came into my hands recently. Along 
with Bukharin’s speech, and the discussion of the speech 
and the thesis, this “ new line” occupies some twenty-six 
special numbers of Jnprekorr and amounts to over five hun- 
dred pages of closely printed matter. 

This giant thesis is the Communist’s Bible, his guide on 
policy and method for every occasion, and there has never 
been compiled so comprehensive a guide to revolution, its 
creation and conduct. It has been presented in several 
languages, regardless of cost, and a copy of it in English 
was handed to the custody of every delegate | the 
recent Congress of the British Communist Party. They 
returned to their factory groups, therefore, fully equipped 
to spread Communist thoughts and method amongst the 
disaffected. This revolutionary party is placing twenty 
candidates for Parliament at the coming General Election, 
not with the expectation of increasing its present repre- 
sentation of one, for it may lose that one, but an election 
campaign offers scope for a legal propaganda which will 
furnish the foundation for illegal propaganda later. 

The Communist despises Parliamentary methods and the 
slow process of the conversion of opinion. The British 
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Communist Party is but a section of the Communist Inter- 
national, whose dictates it must obey explicitly and imme- 
diately. It raises its head as a direct menace to the State, 
promising and threatening revolution, and instructing its 
members day by day on the methods to be pursued during 
the revolution. The purpose of this article is to place on 
record evidence taken directly from the Communist Party 
as to its efforts to create dictatorship from below. That 
evidence consists of two sections: 


1. Quotations from the new Thesis decided by the 
Communist International at Moscow in August last. 

2. The speech delivered by Mr. Tom Bell, a British 
member of the Executive Committee of the Komintern, 
to the Tenth Congress of the British Communist Party 
in January last. 


The candour of both is astonishing. Hearing Bell as I 
did, one feels a sense of amazement that a delegate just 
returned from Moscow can advise an audience of British 
subjects: 


“The question of the complete transformation of 
war into civil war is a question of practical work inside 
the chemical industry, in the munition factories, in the 
transport industry, and more activity inside the Army 
itself.” 


But it must be said at once, as will be seen by an 
examination of the evidence which follows, that Bell spoke 
in strict accord with the instructions of Moscow. The thesis 
on which his message was based is divided into substantial 
sections, and Clause 8 (page 1585) on “‘ The Attitude of the 
Proletariat towards War ” says: 


“But the overthrow of capitalism is impossible 
without force, without armed uprising and proletarian 
wars against the bourgeoisie. In the present epoch of 
Imperialist wars and world revolution, as Lenin has 
stated, proletarian civil wars against the bourgeoisie, 
wars of the proletarian dictatorship against bourgeois 
states and against world capitalism, and natural revo- 
lutionary wars of the oppressed peoples against Im- 
perialism, are inevitable and revolutionary. Therefore 
the revolutionary proletariat, precisely because it is 
fighting for Socialism and for the abolition of war, 
cannot be against every war.” 
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Then follows the instruction quoted at the head of this 
article in regard to carrying out the rebellion, and it proceeds 
subtly: 


*“*There is an art in rebellion, but rebellion is not 
purely a military problem; it is primarily a political 
problem. Only a revolutionary party can lead a rebel- 
lion. On the outbreak of the rebellion the party must 
subordinate the whole of its activity to the requirements 
of the armed struggle.” 


“The Proletariat’s Attitude towards the Army”’ is 
defined in pages 1592-6. Amongst the instructions are the 
following: 


“Communists must not boycott bourgeois armies, 
but must join them and take revolutionary control of 
this objective process of internal disintegration. 

“The slogan ‘ Transform Imperialist war into civil 
war’ indicates how the Communists must fight against 
measures for mass militarization (introduction of con- 
scription). By militarizing the workers and training 
them in the use of arms, Imperialism creates the pre- 
requisites for the victory of the proletariat in the civil 
war. Hence the revolutionary proletariat must not 
combat mass militarization with the arguments advanced 
by the pacifists. In conducting the struggle for revo- 
lution and for Socialism, we do not refuse to bear arms.” 

Page 1594.—“‘ Special attention must be paid to 
organizing the soldiers for the protection of their 
interests, in alliance with the revolutionary proletariat, 
prior to their being called up for service (recruits’ 
leagues, mutual aid clubs), during the period of military 
service (soldiers’ councils), and also after the conclusion 
of military service (revolutionary ex-service men’s 
leagues). It must be the special task of the trade 
unions to maintain contact with their members in the 
Army and to help them to form the above-mentioned 
organizations.” 


The conditions and rules of the Communist International 
are set out on pages 1600-1, and Rule 12 provides that the 
leading body of the Communist International in the period 
between congresses is the Executive Committee of the 
E.C.C.1., “which gives instructions to all the sections of 
the Communist International and controls their activity.” 
Rule 13 states that “the. decisions of the E.C.C.I. are 
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obligatory for all the sections of the Communist Inter- 
national, and must be promptly carried out.” 

As the “ Plenum” of the Communist International does 
not meet annually, the thesis described above may operate 
without alteration for some years. It was the function 
of Mr. Tom Bell to expound it to the British section. 

Mr. Bell knew no reticence about his speech, which 
furnished a most striking declaration of the methods to be 
adopted in the promotion and conduct of civil war. As it 
throws much light on the whole attitude and position of the 
Communist Party, I quote my own shorthand notes of the 


speech: 


““We are an international party, and we have no 
apology to make for being a section of the Communist 
International. Our tactical policy is governed by the 
decisions of the World Congress, and I hope you will 
begin to explain and make popular the resolutions of 
the Sixth World Congress, which was attended by five 
hundred delegates representing fifty-eight organizations 
or sections, of which the British party forms one. The 
draft programme was the subject of one thousand 
written amendments contributed by all the delegations 
at the Congress, so that the programme in its final 
draft represented the product of the International as a 
whole, and not of Russia alone. 

**Mondism represents a capitulation of a certain 
section of labour to the aristocracy, as a prelude to 
war. You will have a ready-made plan for Labour 
leaders to go directly into the service of the Imperialists 
and playing the part of the Imperialists. Our new line 
makes it clear beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
Labour Party are the open defenders of Imperialism at 
the present time. There can be no question of the 
role of MacDonald and the Labour Party in the event 
of another war taking place. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that Mr. MacDonald will lead this 
country to war with Russia under the white ensign of 
the League of Nations. The Labour Party has become 
the open defender of Imperialism, which should not 
blind us to the social composition of the Party. Our 
new tactic is the united front of the workers against 
the Labour reformists, not for industrial peace, but for 
the active class-struggle towards civil war against the 
bourgeoisie. 

“When we speak of the proletarian civil war, we 
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are not merely giving lip-service, for we seriously mean 
it. It is necessary to take preparatory steps to ensure 
that our slogan shall not be mere lip-service but a living 
thing, and that we shall be able to transform it into 
action. Preparation for civil war is no light task, and 
it is obvious that it is almost impossible for us to carry 
on normal legal activities. When it is impossible for 
Saklatvala to go to Cologne, it will be more difficult to 
go a few yards farther to get to Moscow. It is becoming 
more and more difficult for the Communist Party to 
conduct its ordinary legitimate work within the rules 
of political organization. More and more the Labour 
Party is isolating itself from us, thereby giving the 
Government carte blanche to go ahead and do what it 
likes with the Communists. More and more they will 
try to make us an illegal organization; therefore it is 
essential we should no longer trouble with talk about 
converting our bourgeoisie, but —— for a period of 
illegal activity. It is essential to pay very serious 
attention now to the preparation for this period, 
which is very soon coming. Certainly, should war come 
to-morrow, it would be on us overnight. It is a problem 
for each and all of us right now. 

““It means we must do the things we want to do 
without telling the world we are going to do them; we 
must learn from the experience of our Party in Moscow; 
from the work done under Fascism in Italy; and in 
Poland, where the bourgeoisie carry on under the ensign 
of the naked fist. We must pay attention to a com- 
bination of illegal and legal activity. That is the 
essential preparation for future revolutionary activity, 
and our main danger is the existence of a number of 
right-wing tendencies, a survival of constitutionalism. 
There is always the possibility of war, and the forms 
of barbarism in the last war will be nothing to the 
barbarisms to be inflicted by the Imperialists upon the 
Red Army of the Soviet Union, because war against 
the Soviet Union is the very essence of class war. It is 
necessary to study this particular aspect of the war 
danger. 

“The quetions of the complete transformation of war 
into civil war is a question of practical work inside the 
chemical industry, in the munition factories, in the trans- 
port industry, and more activity inside the Army itself. 
We are not giving anything away when we say that in the 
event of war we shall do all we possibly can to win the 
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soldiers from the Imperialist to the Revolutionary power. 
It ts not necessary for me to assure you in this respect 
that this work will have to be carried on very skilfully, 
and that you will have to walk warily. Already the 
bourgeoisie understand us, and the dismissal of Glading 
is a clear indication of it.” 


That was the charge delivered from Moscow to the two 
hundred delegates representing small factory groups and 
local branches in all parts of Great Britain. There could 
scarcely be a more direct instruction to the plotting and 
incitement of mischief. Bell referred to the dismissal of 
Percy Glading, a Communist who was employed in the 
Ordnance Inspection Department of Woolwich Arsenal. He 
was dismissed by the Admiralty because “the Government 
did not regard it as consistent with the conditions of public 
service that departments should engage or retain the services 
of persons who were actively employed in the dissemination 
of anti-constitutional and revolutionary propaganda.” The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union took up the question of 
his dismissal because he was a member of theirs. They 
passed it on to the General Council of the Trade Unions 
Congress, which recognized a constitutional issue and shelved 
the matter. 

Since the Congress at which Bell spoke, the Communist 
Party has taken other steps to implement the new line of 
militant activity determined at Moscow. One of the most 
significant is the change of the rules governing the Labour 
League of ex-Service Men, a league which organized Labour 
has repudiated openly, and which the Communists nurse 
as a spear-point of rebellion. This “‘ non-political” league 
was to organize ex-service men, and branches were formed 
in London and all large centres. Its members wear an 
incongruous uniform which is a cross between the Russian 
smock and peak-cap with our own khaki dress. There is a 
feminine counterpart for the wives, sisters, and sweethearts 
of ex-service men, or any women who were on war service 
of any character, or women who sympathized with revo- 
lutionary aims, or wanted to parade in high boots and 
puttees. 

But enrolments were never satisfactory, for ex-soldiers, 
wounded or whole, employed or unemployed, find that years 
are mellowing their war experiences into almost hallowed 
memories, and women treasure their participation in the 
war, however remote it might have been, quite fondly. The 
so-called L.L.X. has broken at that point, and in order to 
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secure recruits the ‘‘ National Command ”’ has changed the 
title to ‘‘ The Workers’ Legion,” and has opened its ranks to 
callow youths. 

Thus reorganized for revolution, the Communist Party 
proceeds to exploit the Parliamentary method it despises. 
For this propaganda, the British section may have to 
call for substantial donations of “‘ International” money; 
but the vast majority of workers, once realizing the true 
intent of Communism, will reveal to the world that Britain 
has no room for the agents of rebellion. 


J. R. RAYNES 


AN ARMY LIST OF 1808 


WitH a pile of manuscript sermons and an early edition 
of Oxoniana as its bedfellows, my copy of the Army List 
of March 1808 must have lain snug and undisturbed at the 
bottom of the old chest where I found it, for it emerged to 
the light of day as clean and fresh as if it had been published 
yesterday instead of one hundred and twenty years ago. 

It was printed by Richard Phillips, of 6, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and published by T. Goddard, corner of the 
Hay Market, at the price of one shilling for its sixty closely 
printed pages. 

One glance at the table of contents shown on the thin 
paper cover convinced me of the preciousness of the find— 
the Royal Waggon Train, the Foot Guards, the 101 Regi- 
ments of Foot, the Royal York Rangers, the King’s German 
Legion, De Meuron’s and De Watteville’s Regiments, the 
Chasseurs Britanniques, the Corsican Rangers. Here was 
an intimate, live page of Peninsular history, for it was in 
this selfsame year of 1808 that the armies of Sir John 
Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley first set foot in Portugal. 
Here we shall find details of the units—British, German, 
French Royalist, Swiss, and Italian—which helped to write 
those glorious pages of our history from Corunna to 
Waterloo. 

The first two pages give a list of General Officers, headed 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal H.R.H. Frederick, 
Duke of York and Albany; 62 full Generals follow, compared 
with only 16 in 1928. It is interesting to see how employ- 
ment was found for this large number of officers of exalted 
tank. Presumably some of them must have been on half- 
pay, though none are shown as such, but the majority are 
governors of places of military importance. 

A study of the names of these towns which in 1808 
could boast of a governor would provide food for some 
profound reflections on the mutability of human affairs and 
the decline and fall of places. Charlemont, for instance. 
General Lord Dorchester is shown as its governor, but to-day 
it is a drab little village in the County Armagh. 

There are several Members of Parliament among the 
generals, while Lord Mulgrave was First Lord of the 
omer and Viscount Cathcart Vice-Admiral of North 

ritain. 

Of Lieutenant-Generals there are 123, exactly 100 more 
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than the Army List of to-day contains, but some of these 
are shown as being on half-pay; again there are among 
them a goodly number of Members of Parliament. Major- 
Generals number 134; but of Brigadier-Generals there are 
only a paltry 56. Well down the list of Major-Generals the 
name of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Wellesley catches the 
eye; he is shown as M.P. and Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

After the lists of Field Officers come the Staffs of the 
army abroad, which include those of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, Madeira, Honduras, North America, and the 
Canadas. The Adjutant-General’s and the Quartermaster- 
General’s Staffs appear to have been small, only ten names 
being given. The next Staff of interest is that of the Royal 
Military College. The location of the senior department is 
at High Wycombe, of the junior at Great Marlow. The 
latter had a Commandant, a Major, and three Captains of 
Gentlemen Cadets, and was the origin of Sandhurst, which 
was established in 1811. 

Next comes the division of Great Britain into military 
districts with their headquarters. The Southern was divided 
into two parts, with headquarters at Brighton and Canter- 
bury; the Eastern at Colchester; the Western at Exeter; 
the Severn at Bath; the Northern at Newcastle; the Inland 
at Lichfield; the York at Beverley; the North-west at 
Liverpool; and the North British at Edinburgh. The 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland was the Earl of Har- 
rington, who seems to have been generously treated in the 
matter of A.D.C.s, for he had four, one of whom was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

When we reach the list of Regimental Officers we find 
that pride of place is given to the Royal Regiment, who 
precede the Cavalry. The Artillery at this time had nine 
battalions and one Horse Brigade. After the Brigade of 
R.A. Drivers come the Royal Engineers, who have no 
Majors on the list, but Captains and “‘ Second ”’ Captains. 

In these days of mechanization, it will gladden the 
hearts of cavalrymen to find that there are thirty-four 
Regiments of Cavalry in the List. The Ist Life Guards 
head the roll, stationed at Hyde Park Barracks; then the 
2nd Life Guards at Portman Street Barracks; then the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue. Seven Regiments of Dragoon 
Guards follow, after which come twenty-four of Light 
Dragoons. There are no Hussar Regiments, although the 
7th, 10th, and 15th fought as Hussars under Sir John Moore 
later in the year, but in this list they are still Light 
Dragoons. 
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The small number of officers, thirty-four in all, in the 
Royal Waggon Train, is a good illustration of the inadequacy 
of the land transport for the Peninsular Army. It will be 
remembered that Wellington was compelled to rely almost 
entirely upon local transport for the carriage of his wounded 
and his stores. 

We now reach the long list of Infantry Regiments, 
headed by the Foot Guards, who are shown as the First 
with three battalions, the Coldstreams and the Third with 
two. In all the Guards Regiments we find the officers 
classified as follows: a Colonel, a Lieutenant-Colonel, a 
First Major, a Second Major, Captains and Lieutenant- 
Colonels, Lieutenants and Captains, Ensigns. This appears 
puzzling, but it must be remembered that in the Brigade 
of Guards the “ double rank ”’ system was in force, whereby 
all Captains in the Guards were Lieutenant-Colonels and 
all Lieutenants Captains. The system was evidently ex- 
tended, for we find in the First Foot Guards that Whetham, 
the senior of the ‘‘ Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels,” was 
a Major-General, while Gammel, quite a junior Captain, has 
the rank of Brigadier-General. 

One hundred and one Regiments of Foot follow, one, 
the 60th, with six battalions, others with four, two, and one. 
The majority are designated by number only, but a few 
bear the old familiar names: the Royal Regiment, the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, the Buffs, the King’s Own, the 
Royal Fuzileers, the King’s, the Royal Irish, the R.N.B. 
Fuzileers (now the Royal Scots Fusiliers), the Royal Welch 
Fuzileers, the King’s Own Borderers, the Cameronians, the 
Inniskillings, and the Royal Highlanders. The 48rd and 
the 52nd are called Light Infantry; the 60th the Royal 
Amcricans; the 71st, 72nd, 73rd, 75th, 78th, and 92nd are 
called Highland Regiments; but the 79th the Cameron 
Highlanders, and the 93rd the Sutherland Highlanders. 
It is interesting to note that in the 79th no fewer than 
21 officers bear the name of Cameron. The 97th are styled 
the Queen’s German Regiment, though they were originally 
Stewart’s Minorcan Regiment. 

After the New South Wales Corps, the West Indian 
Regiments, and the Ceylon Regiments come the foreign 
units, which are in some respects the most interest ng in 
the whole List. It comes as something of a surprise to 
find that there are regiments of so many different European 
nationalities—French, German, Italian, Swiss—occupying 
an official place in the Army List and being paid out of 
British funds; almost the only British names appearing in 
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these regiments are those of the Quartermasters and the 
Agents. 

The most distinguished of the foreign units is undoubtedly 
the King’s German Legion, whose history begins in 1803, 
when, upon the invasion of Hanover by Napoleon, the army 
of the Electorate had no option but to lay down their 
arms. Disbandment followed, but also complete freedom 
of movement, with the result that the pick of the officers 
and men made their way to the friendly shores of England. 
After the forming of a provisional infantry regiment, a 
force of all arms was authorized in 1804 and given the 
title of the King’s German Legion. In 1805 they formed 
part of Lord Cathcart’s expedition to the Weser, and 
returned to England in 1806 with so many recruits that 
additional units were formed. In this Army List the 
Legion is a compact little force of all arms, consisting of 
two Regiments of Dragoons, three of Light Dragoons, eight 
Battalions of Infantry and two of Light Infantry, one Regi- 
ment of Artillery, and one Corps of Engineers. 

The Legion fought with great distinction under both 
Moore and Wellington; the Cavalry Regiments were especially 
brilliant, and they earned the name of being excellent horse- 
masters. 

Except for the Duke of Cambridge, who was Colonel-in- 
Chief, the officers all bear German names. The Colonel 
commanding the artillery is one Linsingen. Is it possible 
that he is a forbear of our old enemy of 1914, the General 
of the same name who commanded the II Corps in Von 
Kluck’s army? 

After the Germans come the four regiments of Swiss 
origin, named after the officers who raised them: Meuron’s 
De Roll’s, Watteville’s, and Dillon’s. De Roll’s had been 
prominent in the ill-fated expedition to Alexandria in 1807, 
when Major Vogelsang and three companies were almost 
annihilated at Rosetta. The Major evidently survived the 
disaster, for he still appears as the senior major of the 
regiment. 

The Chasseurs Britanniques come next. They were 
originally composed of French Royalists, and first fought 
under our flag in 1801; but, as time went on, many French 
deserters came into their ranks, with the result that the 
men of the regiment had an evil reputation in the Peninsular 
War and were not to be trusted when in contact with the 
French. But the officers, who were mostly members of 
old Royalist families, were splendid, and brought the regi- 
ment through many of the Peninsular battles with credit 
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by their good example and courage. They had what is 
rare in mercenaries, a real cause to inspire them, for the 
horrors of the Revolution were still fresh in their minds, 
and they fought against Napoleon as the representative of 
all they detested in the new French régime. 

The Royal Corsican Rangers, the Maltese Regiment, and 
the Sicilian Regiment, with such delightful names among 
their officers as Captain Pietro Tenaferrata and the Chevalier 
Mario Beneventano, speak for themselves. The senior 
officers, however, were English. The Quartermaster of the 
Corsicans seems to have been a compromise, for his name 
was Angelo Marriott. 

That peculiarly named regiment, the York Light Infantry 
Volunteers, are the last of the foreign regiments. Their 
origin is as strange as their name. After the capture of 
Demerara and Essequibo in 1803, the Dutch garrisons of 
these places, faced with starvation, entered the British 
service and were formed into a regiment. In this List most 
of the officers are English, but a few of the Dutch survive, 
such as Schravogel and Walbrecht. 

To read the names of these long-forgotten brothers-in- 
arms seems to bring them out of the mists of the past into 
the vivid light of to-day: Cornet Gottlieb de Heimburg of 
the Light Dragoons of the K.G.L., Lieutenant Armand de 
la Bourdonnay of Watteveille’s Regiment, Ensign Robert 
de Chaillet of the Chasseurs Britanniques. We can almost 
see them in their bright, gay uniforms. 

This Army List preserves the good old custom of giving 
christian as well as surnames; many of them delight the ear, 
some by their quaintness, others by their sonority. Taking 
a few pages at random, I found the following: Hercules 
Slade, Cassius Clancy, Peregrine Aylmer, Joshua Gledstanes, 
Faithful Fortescue, Valerius Skipton, and Ulysses Burgh. 
Our names of to-day somehow lack the music that is con- 
tained in these. : 

The Royal Staff Corps, which come next, calls forth 
visions of the Brass Hats of Wellington’s army; but the 
Corps dealt with humbler metal, for this high-sounding name 
cloaks the identity of the military artificers, a branch of 
the Ordnance. 

The list of officers closes with those of nine garrison 
battalions, nearly all stationed in Ireland, and eleven Royal 
Veteran Battalions; the Eighth was stationed in Heligoland, 
not a very popular station, we imagine. 

A list of the Barracks in Great Britain is then given, 
with the accommodation they contain for officers, men, and 
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horses. There are 169 in all, and their total capacity is 
given as: for cavalry, 16,854 officers and men and 16,467 
horses; for infantry, 138,410 officers and men and 907 horses, 

Plymouth, with 7,790, and Colchester, with 6,785, seem 
to have been the biggest stations; but from many of the 
others the glory has long since departed. Not many people 
could now give the location of Alwick Green, Berryhead, 
Braybourne Lees, Norman Cross, Silver Hill, and Weeley. 
All these places had accommodation for a large number of 
troops, the last-named for 4,000. Both Margate and Rams- 
gate are included, the latter with barracks for 160 cavalry 
and 820 infantry. 

One page of Miscellaneous Information follows, con- 
taining first the permission of His Majesty to the 46th 
Regiment to bear the word ‘‘ Dominica” on their colours 
and appointments, and to the flank companies of the 35th 
and 6lst the word ‘‘ Maida’’; and then the constitution of 
the General Court Martial which assembled at Chelsea 
College for the trial of Lieutenant-General John Whitelock, 
late Commander of the forces in South America. The Court 
is an imposing one. General Sir William Meadows presided, 
and the members consisted of eighteen Generals and Lieu- 
tenant-Generals, the junior member being Sir John Moore. 
This trial was the sequel to the disastrous attempt to capture 
Buenos Ayres in July 1807. General Whitelock was found 
guilty and cashiered. 

This is followed by a list of officers entitled to wear the 
medal struck in commemoration of the brilliant victory won 
on the Plains of Maida on July 4, 1806. The medal seems 
to have been given only to the Divisional Commander, Sir 
John Stuart, three Brigadiers, and nine Lieutenant-Colonels. 
The order further states that ‘‘ the medal should be worn 
suspended by a ribband of the colours of the sash with a 
blue edge from a button of the coat on the left edge.” 

The page is concluded by a list of five officers superseded 
for absence without leave, and Second Lieutenant Henry 
Kelly of the 23rd Foot superseded for being under age. 

We cannot close this article without some reference to 
the two advertisements which appear on the covers of the 
publication. 

The first sets out the advantages offered at the Military 
Institution, Charlton, Kent, near Woolwich Common. 


‘“*Mr. Bonnycastle and Mr. Hommey continue with 
proper assistants to instruct young gentlemen designed 
for the Army, and for the Honourable East India 
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Company in the various Branches of a Military Educa- 
tion. The Plan of Studies consists of such Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy as are connected with a Military 
Profession; also Geography, Artillery, Tactics, Sur- 
veying, Reconnoitering, with the Method of tracing 
Works on the Ground. The Terms for Board and 
instruction are 125 Guineas per annum and Entrance 
5 Guineas. This Establishment is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Warren and the Dockyard, and 
near the spot where the Artillery Practice and other 
Military Exercises are daily Performed. The Premises 
are extensive and the Situation remarkably healthy, 
the house commanding one of the most beautiful 
Prospects in the Kingdom. 

““N.B.—The Persian Language is taught by a 
Gentleman born at Calcutta, who resides in the House.” 


This advertisement is interesting as showing the cost of 
going to a “‘crammer ”’ in those days, and the subjects that 
were considered necessary for a military education. 

The picture of Mr. Bonnycastle teaching the “ Art of 
Reconnoitering ” on Woolwich Common is a joyous one. 

The second is the advertisement of Pinney and West, 
“Military Taylors, No. 2 Bury Street, St. James, and No. 5 
Pall Mall.’ It is worth quoting in full for the elegance of 
the style. It may lack punch and appeal according to 
modern ideas, but no one will deny that it makes pleasant 
reading. 


“*Speedily will be published in Quarto, to be con- 
tinued monthly, Number 1 of A PICTURESQUE 
DISPLAY of the REGULATION COSTUMES and 
ACCOUTREMENTS of the OFFICERS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY, under the direction of Messrs. 
Pinney and West, Army Taylors, consisting of the 
UNIFORMS of the General and Field Officers, the 
Artillery Life and Royal Horse Guards, the Dragoons, 
the Foot Guards, the 101 Regiments of Foot, the West 
India Regiments, Garrison and Veteran Battalions, the 
King’s German Legion & every minutia of the Lace, 
Epaulette, Skirt Ornaments, Belt-Plate, Buttons, and 
Mountings of the Accoutrements will be perspicuously 
delineated and elegantly engraved and coloured, accom- 
panied by letter-press descriptions, forming an useful 
repository to the Military Officer, Artist, Army Taylor, 
Accoutrement Maker, Laceman, Embroiderer, and the 
Curious in general.” 

VOL, XCIII 9 
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a I shall put aside my old List with regret; it has given 
: me a vivid little picture of the Army of those glorious days 
r —days which seem to have an atmosphere of colour and 
romance which is lacking in these times of hard, mechanical 
efficiency. 

And I am not sure that I am not a little bit envious of 
Faithful Fortescue, his studies with Mr. Bonnycastle trium- 
phantly completed, trying on his gay uniform at Pinney 
and West’s before embarking to join his gallant regiment 
in Spain. 


PETER BAIN 
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“STARS AND STRIPES”—A ZEBRA 


WHITE under the moon lay the homestead. No breeze 
stirred the heavy trees bordering the cornlands; the warm, 
slow air was heavy with the scent of orange blossom and 
vibrant with the soft chanting of a myriad frogs, blended 
with the song of the river. 

The division between the cultivated land and the bush 
was sharply defined. A five-strand fence of wire surrounded 
the whole domain, which extended for perhaps thirty acres. 
Beyond this again the hanging gardens above the river were 
far more strongly protected; in the moonlight the tall fences 
of woven cane enclosing the orange- and lemon-groves, the 
paw-paw plantations, and the neat beds of green salads 
showed dark and solid as a wall. Such protection was very 
necessary to keep out the herds of impala and water-buck, 
to whom the wire fence was no impediment whatsoever. 
They jumped in and out at will; they had learned that the 
proximity of man gave protection from lions, and the 
paddocks immediately surrounding the house were their 
favourite resort of nights. Night after night so soon as it 
was dark they stole out of the thorn-brake and congregated 
round the homestead. In the rutting season could be heard 
the clash of horns and the grunting of the bucks fighting 
for the possession of the does. On one side of the house 
lay the compound, its surface of beaten earth pallid under 
the moon, bordered on either hand by a formal design of 
black shadows cast by a row of native huts. From the 
cattle kraal in the centre came the muffled tinkle of a bell 
and the contented sounds of animals feeding; while in the 
air around was diffused the herby breath of cows. Over all 
the moonlight shed an atmosphere of serene peace. But in 
the midst of all this apparent serenity some wild hearts beat 
fast with fear and anxiety. In the small stockade near the 
cattle kraal stood a group of newly caught zebras. Standing 
under a penthouse of thatch in deep shade, their heads 
showing in the moonlight, they had an appearance at once 
spectacular and pathetic, as of stuffed trophies on a wall. 
The group consisted of two mares and their foals, while 
another foal stood trembling, alone and disconsolate, at the 
outermost corner of the enclosure. Pressed against the bars, 
his tiny muzzle was raised to sniff the air, and suddenly 
he gave out a thin little cry of hunger and loneliness. 
Instantly, from the shadowy confusion of the bush beyond 
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the paddocks, there came a reply, a low, anxious whinny, 
and, drifting out into the moonlight, advancing timidly a 
few steps at a time, came his mother. 

It happened that the canine guardians of the farm were 
sleeping soundly after a hard day in the veld. Nothing less 
than the scent of lion drifting across their nostrils would 
have roused them. As for the zebras, their scent was 
familiar to the dogs, as familiar indeed as that of the 
cattle. 

The mare, lovely and ghost-like in the silvery moonlight, 
stole silently across the open, pausing often to look and 
listen, her large ears waving, her eyes and nostrils wide. 
Soundlessly her little hoofs bore her over the powdery 
surface of the compound towards the stockade. Distrustful 
of its trap-like appearance, she stayed motionless for a 
moment in a patch of deep shade. With outstretched neck 
she tested the air in all directions. Each sound of the 
night caused her to start in terror: the whimper of a native 
child from one of the huts, the rattle of a chain from the 
stable, the deep-toned note of a bell from the kraal. Every 
instinct but one urged her to fly. Mother-love alone con- 
strained her. That afternoon, whilst feeding not far from 
where she had concealed her day-old foal, she had, with 
several companions, been driven by a crowd of men and 
dogs into a kloof, but mother-love sharpening her wits, she 
had doubled back and escaped. Racing to the spot where 
she had placed her little one, the frantic mother found that 
he had disappeared. Unknown to her, he had been picked 
up in the absence and was already in the hands of her 
enemy. In vain she had scoured the neighbouring bush, 
cantering distractedly up and down, calling for her lost 
little one. At length the returning procession of men, 
dogs, and captive zebras had crossed her path, and as the 
wind brought the scent of her foal, her high, wild cry rang 
out and was answered by a quavering whinny from the 
little captive. Wheeling to the sound, she had followed at 
a distance, as, shepherded by a tame zebra and by half a 
dozen donkeys, the captives were slowly driven towards 
the homestead. Afraid to leave the shelter of the bush, 
the bereaved mother had waited at the edge of the cleared 
lands; there she had been ever since, listening for some 
sound of her foal. In one place the bush pressed close up 
to the compound, and there, when dusk fell, she had ranged 
up and down until the slow, warm air had again brought 
her the scent of her baby. It was then that the little 
creature, frightened and very hungry, had called. Joyfully 
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she had replied, summoning him to her. In the stillness she 
heard him start and turn, his tiny hoofs pattering on the 
reeds that littered the kraal. Again she called, with a soft 
insistence. Puzzled by his non-appearance, she advanced 
to the rails of the stockade. The gate was open and, gazing 
nervously within, she saw that yet another fence divided 
her from the foal. The little fellow was standing at the 
far side, but at that moment he turned and saw his mother. 
Dashing across the enclosure, he thrust his head between 
the bars, expressing his relief and joy in soft, whimpering 
sounds. Hesitating no longer, the mare passed swiftly 
through the gate. As she crossed the threshold her feet 
dislodged a cleverly contrived wire which caused the wicket 
to close behind her. At the sound she bounded to the 
side of her foal and faced about with beating heart and 
wide nostrils. Nothing further happening, she turned with 
a sigh of mingled fear and joy to fondle and comfort the 
colt. As she nuzzled him with her sensitive lips his trembling 
ceased, and he tossed his little head impatiently for milk. 
The mare moved anxiously up and down, seeking a place 
to enter, and the foal, following, tried to push his way 
towards her. At length, as she turned, he contrived to get 
his nose under her flank. At once she pressed nearer to 
him, and he succeeded in reaching her udder, and as the 
comforting stream of warm milk coursed down his throat 
he raised his little tail in an ecstacy of enjoyment. Presently 
he lay down and, folding his long legs neatly under him, 
fell into a dose, completely reassured by the presence of his 
mother. 


* * * * * 


The homestead was owned by a man who held advanced 
views as to the value and usefulness of zebras. He already 
had two pulling his buck-board, and it was his intention to 
have a team for his wagon in place of the slow-moving 
donkeys. In a country scourged, as is Africa, by horse- 
sickness, the problem of porterage is a constant one. By 
a strange paradox, man has done his best to destroy the 
perfect substitute for the horse provided by nature in the 
zebra. Zebras are easy to tame and handle if kindly 
treated, and in a few days the newly caught animals were 
entirely at home and going out to graze with the cattle. 
The foals were at first left in the kraal to ensure the return 
of their mothers. Of the three youngsters, the other two 
were fillies; they were slightly older than the colt, but had 
not yet lost the long, soft, dark coat that clothes a baby 
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zebra. Although the youngest, the colt was the biggest 
and strongest; he was also the most enterprising and 
inquisitive. He soon became the pet and plaything of the 
homestead; everyone spoilt him, and when for three days 
his mother was off her feed and had no milk for him, he was 
fostered by a cow. This was so much to his liking that at 
the end of the three days he refused to give her up, and 
thenceforward he had two sources of nourishment, taking 
all the milk that his mother could give him and as much 
as he could steal from his accommodating foster-parent. 
The children adored him, but the dogs feared and disliked 
him; he treated even the largest of them with contempt, 
chasing them with open mouth and striking at them with 
his sharp and nimble forefeet. At nine months old he had 
far outstripped his companions, was almost as large as his 
mother, and was remarkably handsome. His sleek coat of 
creamy-white was boldly striped with black, and between 
each pair of dark bands was a paler, shadow stripe. His 
well-formed legs were barred right down to his dark pasterns, 
and his hard little hoofs, black also, were like polished 
ebony. The markings of the zebra show great variation, 
and in the same troop may be seen several different patterns. 
The darkness or otherwise of their heads and muzzles make 
all the difference between an expression of great beauty or 
one of almost donkey-like plainness. The finer the stripes 
on the head and the darker the muzzle, the handsomer the 
animal. The face of the little colt was finely pencilled all 
over. As a final note of distinction, he had on each ear a 
dark, four-pointed star. His name was inevitable, and he 
was christened “‘ Stars and Stripes.” Halter-broken from 
the first, by the time he was two years old he was his 
master’s favourite hack, and his fame spread all over the 
country. 

Three winters had passed since he was caught, and once 
again it was summer. The rains were due, but they tarried; 
day after day clouds gathered but did not break. The 
grass withered and the pools dried up. Hot winds rustled 
in the thorn-brake, shrivelling the leaves and parching the 
undergrowth. The river shrank until only the deeper pools 
remained, where. shade trees retarded evaporation. Day 
after day the sun sank in a blaze of crimson vapour, and at 
night, fires could be seen running like brilliant snakes along 
the hill-sides. In the heat of the day a blue haze of almost 
invisible smoke tinged the shadows with copper colour, 
turning the landscape into the weird semblance of a trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime. The homestead, almost 
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surrounded by cleared lands, was safe from ordinary bush- 
fires. The prevailing winds blew from the north across the 
river, and the only vulnerable point was where in one place 
the bush grew right up to the gate of the compound. Here 
men toiled to clear a wider fire-path, but before it was 
complete the weather changed. One night a hot wind 
suddenly arose; it blew from the hollow spaces of the sky 
where the sun had set, and in its scorching breath was the 
scent of fire. 

The cattle in the kraal set up a dismal lowing, the dogs, 
already uneasy, wandered about with raised muzzles, snuffing 
the air and whimpering under their breath. Presently one 
of them, approaching the head-boy’s hut, scratched nervously 
at the door. The wind each moment increased in violence, 
and from afar could now be heard a sound like the roar of 
a river in flood. The dog scratched again, but, failing to 
attract attention, he sat back on his haunches and howled. 
Immediately every dog in the yard joined in the mournful 
chorus, filling the night with clamour. The door of the 
hut flew open, and the head-boy peered out, yawning. At 
the first whiff of tainted air he grasped the situation. 
Plunging back into the dark interior, he seized a bugle 
from the wall and blew a shrill blast. As the doors of the 
other huts flew open, he ran shouting towards the home- 
stead. Half-way across the compound he was met by the 
farmer, who sent him back to loosen the cattle; and the 
other men running up, they drove the animals before them 
towards the river. Mingled with the cattle and donkeys, 
the zebras plunged down the steep bank to the water, 
hurried along by the anxious boys. Clouds of smoke, hot 
and acrid, billowing overhead obscured the moon. The 
tangle of thorn, bone-dry and ripe for the fire, burst into 
blossoms and streamers of orange flame. An increasing 
glare lit up the sky as with a steady roar the flames ate up 
the bush. A strange picture was painted on the dark back- 
ground of night, of plunging cattle and leaping human 
figures silhouetted against the glow. Fleeing before the 
devouring flames towards the river came a terrified throng 
of wild creatures—impala, a water-buck, a family of wart- 
hog, two reed-buck, and, strange companion of these, a 
cheetah, his round, whiskered face bristling with terror. 
Streaming across the paddocks, they hurried to the water, 
unmindful of men or cattle. The crackling of the fire grew 
nearer and nearer, punctuated by loud explosions where 
like torches flamed the larger trees. To the very edge of 
the compound swept the fire, showers of sparks and flaming 
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twigs whirling through the air ignited the thatch of one of 
the huts, and just when it seemed to the anxious farmer 
and awestruck natives as though the whole farm must be 
engulfed, suddenly a mutter of thunder came from the 
ridge, the wind died away, and the stars disappeared in a 
ravel of sloe-black cloud, shot through and through with 
lightning. A chill gust of wind blew from the south and 
rushed with a great tide of sound up the bed of the river. 
In the stillness that followed there came a whispering sound 
from the dark sky, and then down came the rain, falling in 
sheets, blotting out the landscape, drumming on the rocks, 
and rattling on the surface of the water like shot. The 
men, half-blinded, rounded up the cattle, but in the darkness 
and confusion some were overlooked. Stars and one of 
his companions, an old zebra mare, had become separated 
from the others, and while the storm crashed overhead had 
sought shelter below the river-bank at a spot where floods 
had scooped out a big, cave-like hollow. The darkness 
thickened, and after a moment the mare became restless, 
and, testing the air in all directions, decided that the spot 
was dangerous. Well she knew that lions love to hunt in 
a storm. Stars, on the other hand, knew nothing of the 
dangers of night in the bush; his education in woodcraft, 
which should have been by now complete, had hardly begun, 
and he was totally unprepared for what occurred. 

Leaving the doubtful security of the bank, the mare, 
followed by Stars, turned up the familiar slope towards the 
homestead. As they turned a sinister shape loomed sud- 
denly out of the darkness and a half-grown lion sprang at 
her neck. With a snort of terror she jinked round, causing 
him to miss his hold. His claws scraped down her hind- 
quarters, inflicting severe gashes, but she shook herself free 
and plunged into the water. The lion was flung on the 
sands in front of Stars, cutting off his retreat. Terrified 
and desperate, the colt treated him as he treated the dogs 
in the compound. Striking out savagely with his slender 
forefeet, he caught the lion a glancing blow with an iron- 
shod hoof, and dashed out of the cul-de-sac after the mare. 
Fortunately for Stars, the lion was young and inexperienced; 
amazed and bewildered at such behaviour, it had time only 
to strike up at the colt as he bounded past, leaving three 
crimson stripes across the brown marking of the sleek 
shoulder. The storm increased each moment in violence, 
and as Stars plunged through the river streams of blue fire 
played upon the rain-lashed water. The thunder rolled 
continuously and the lightning blinked and flickered as 
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though an enormous eyelid opened and shut. For a moment 
the whole world flared in a weird semblance of daylight, and 
on the opposite bank Stars saw the old mare. With a cry 
of joy he rushed to join her, and together they passed into 
the open spaces beyond the river bush. The rain, which 
at first had fallen straight down with steady force, presently 
became lighter, and then ceased, as though the clouds had 
been a filled sponge, squeezed, and now empty. The 
thunder died away, and a breath of wind, warm and wet, 
murmured in the thorn-brake. A pale moon lit the sky, 
where thunder-clouds, swimming in a luminous void, with- 
drew rapidly towards the distant ridge, behind which the 
lightning danced and flickered. The flat scent of damp 
sedges mingled with the sweet odours of rain-washed forest. 

Heading up-stream, the zebras turned towards the grazing 
grounds, where daily they were brought with the cattle and 
donkeys to feed in the bush. But the danger they had just 
escaped continued to dog their footsteps. When the zebras, 
one after another, fled over the dark river, the young lion, 
left crouching on the sand, had been joined by three others: 
a big lion his father, his mother, and his brother. Gazing 
across the water, they seemed to consider; then the lioness 
led the way down-stream to where the river narrowed and 
where rocks afforded an easy passage. Bounding over, 
followed by the others, and they were all quickly on the 
track of the zebras. As the storm died away their move- 
ments, which before, under cover of the lashing rain, had 
been bold, unhurried, and deliberate, now became stealthy 
and cautious. Circling so as to approach up-wind, they 
reached the edge of the glade, where, crouching in the 
shadows, they seemed to hold a silent consultation. Then 
they separated, and while the lion took up his position 
where an opening in the bush led to the river, the lioness 
and the two youngsters circled the glade so as to allow the 
zebras to catch their wind. 

Stars, having reached this familiar spot, had settled down 
to graze in earnest when suddenly the grunt of the lioness 
broke the silence. Unaware of its deadly import, he was 
astonished when the mare, with a snort of terror, dashed 
madly out of the glade towards the river. His momentary 
pause was his salvation. As he bounded after the mare 
she crashed to earth almost at his feet, an enormous lion 
on top of her. At the same instant he became aware of 
three others rushing towards him out of the bush on his 
left. Terrified by these strange happenings, and suddenly 
alive to his own danger, he raced out of the glade in the 
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only direction open to him, away from the river and the 
homestead, out into the open bush. After going hard for 
about a mile, he suddenly stopped and, with head up, 
listened. He fancied that he heard the distant cry of a 
zebra. With heaving sides and a beating heart he replied. 
Again and again he sent his lovely wild call echoing through 
the bush—there was no reply. Never before had he been 
abroad at night and alone. Shaken by the dual encounter 
with the lions and the loss of his companion, smarting from 
his wounds, which now began to stiffen, the menace of the 
dark bush filled him with terror. Afraid to move, yet more 
afraid to stand still, he advanced tremblingly, this way and 
that. All night he travelled on in the haunting moonlight, 
stopping only to listen tremblingly to the echo of his own 
hoofbeats, or to stare suspiciously, with outstretched neck, 
at the crouching shadow of some rock or tree. 

By morning he had left the homestead far behind, and 
as the sun rose he found himself alone in a rolling plain that 
stretched, unbroken, to the distant hills. The early day 
was hot and still; rich sunlight lay upon a world of blue 
and white and gold. Wool-white clouds sailed in the deep- 
blue sky; a flight of snowy egrets skimmed over the sunburnt 
grass towards a pool in the half-dry river-bed which wound 
across the plain. ‘The storm had been very local, and here 
no rain had fallen. Stars was thirsty; he had seen no water 
since the previous night. Plunging into the pool, he sucked 
down a deep draught; then, raising his head, he gazed 
around him, the bright drops falling from his lips, his ears 
pricked. What was that sound? The stream-bed was wide 
and deep, and beyond the water the farther banks rose 
steeply to where a tangle of thorn crowned miniature cliffs. 
As he looked, suddenly there came from behind the thicket 
a troop of his kin. Silhouetted against the sky and bathed 
in that golden light, their cream and tawny coats took on 
the sheen of bright metal. With a cry of pleasure Stars 
bounded over the water and cantered to meet them. The 
wild zebras stood watching him, and from the centre of the 
group pranced a big pale stallion, the owner of the band; 
with ears laid back, and nostrils quivering with jealous 
rage, he came towards the handsome stranger. Snorting 
with alarm, Stars turned and ran, followed by a shrill 
scream of challenge; but after a few strides the desire for 
the companionship of his kind overcoming his alarm, he 
wheeled round and stood waiting. At that the whole band, 
led by the pale stallion, came charging after him. It was 
too much. Filling his lungs with air, he sprang into such 
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a burst of speed that he quickly outdistanced his pursuers. 
Soon they gave up the chase, and, curiosity overcoming alarm, 
Stars again turned and, galloping round in circles, gradually 
approached the troop. The wild zebras had gone back to 
the river, and, having quenched their thirst, were standing 
about in the sun. Only the pale stallion, standing alone 
on an outcrop of granite, was on watch. As Stars cantered 
up, the old zebra, tossing his head, snorting and stamping, 
minced out to meet the intruder. The veteran’s eyes shone 
with a greenish light, his lips were drawn wickedly back 
from his strong teeth, as with open mouth he plunged down 
to meet the colt. The farm-reared Stars was slow to under- 
stand such behaviour, and he stood his ground until the 
stallion’s teeth were within an inch of his throat. Only 
just in time did he swerve and rear, snorting with surprise. 
The stallion charged a second time, and again the colt barely 
evaded the attack; but at the third rush, roused at length 
to fury, Stars reared and met his antagonist with a shrill 
scream. With forefeet and teeth the two lovely creatures 
engaged, circling, snorting, panting, striving each for the 
neck hold. The noise of the fight echoing from the high 
banks filled the river-bed with sound. At length, by a 
quick lunge, the wild stallion caught the colt by his crest, 
and there the fight might have ended but that Stars, corn- 
fed and in high condition, desperately tore himself free with 
a jerk that flung his adversary to the ground. Standing 
over him, the victorious youngster shrilled forth a cry of 
pride and defiance. Then the bunch of mares, which had 
been quietly looking, came slowly towards him, whinnying 
a friendly greeting. For the pale stallion there remained 
the choice either to follow the new leader, a humble member 
of the troop, or to go off and seek another bunch of mares; 
failing these, to attach himself to a herd of wildebeest, 
those jolly companions of the bush who are always ready 
to fraternize. Meanwhile Stars, rounding up his new troop, 
led ad across the plain, his gait the embodiment of graceful 
pride. 

Fortunately for the well-being of his band, the real 
leadership did not devolve upon the inexperienced Stars. 
Zebras, like antelope, depend for safety upon the sagacity 
of an old female, who usually leads them, and upon whose 
eyes and ears they implicitly rely. Especially when ap- 
proaching water is she on the alert, for lions and leopards 
often lie in wait by the drinking-places. Soon after joining 
the troop, Stars had his third encounter with lions. In 
their wanderings the zebras had found a wide tract of 
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excellent grazing on the western slopes of the Lebombo hills 
just where they sweep down towards the Portuguese East 
African border. Here the grass, sweet and short, was much 
to their taste. The only water in that country-side was 
contained in one deep pool in a half-dry river-bed, where 
some fine trees protected the precious element from the 
devouring sun and formed a rare oasis in the arid miles of 
bush and prairie. Towards this cool retreat one hot morning 
the troop of zebras came to drink and rest. It was full 
daylight and they were thirsty, but the old mare who led 
them had prevented them from approaching the water 
earlier. She had been restless and uneasy, keeping them 
on the move; but now that the sun had cleared the tops of 
the hills and the dangers of the night might be considered 
over, she led them slowly towards the pool. 

There was not a breath of wind; the still air was mur- 
murous with the hum of bees rifling the scented cups of 
the water-lilies floating on the dark pool. Birds sang in 
the trees, and small, bright-eyed monkeys, eager for their 
morning drink, tumbled one after another to the ground, 
and, stooping over the water, sipped and bounded back to 
safety in the branches. The zebras’ favourite drinking-place 
was at the tail of the pool, just beyond the trees, where, in 
the stream-bed, oozing mud made a pleasant coolness for 
the feet. Here both banks were open and bare of cover, 
save for a few stunted bushes growing hardily in the stony 
ground. Amongst the stones on the farther bank three 
lions, crouching motionless, awaited the approach of the 
zebras with grim patience. They had caught nothing for 
three days, and, though it was long after the usual hour 
for hunting, hunger had driven them to attempt a daylight 
raid. They lay almost in the open and in full view, yet 
the zebras saw them not. The majority of wild animals do 
not appear to identify objects that are motionless. There 
was no wind to waft the scent of danger to their nostrils, 
and one of them would have surely fallen a victim to the 
lions had not sharper eyes than theirs been on the alert. 
A tiny monkey peeping from the branches of a tall tree saw 
the crouching lions and, immediately recognizing them, gave 
the alarm. Grasping a leafy bough in his little hands, he 
shook it violently, shrieking a warning to every animal 
within hearing. At the signal the troop of zebras whisked 
round, and with a loud drumming of hoofs raced away from 
the water. After going for twenty or thirty yards they 
faced about, staring at the pool, where the three lions now 
stood gazing after them on the bank above the stream. 
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ls Snorting and stamping, Stars and his companions huddled 
t together at a safe distance. After a long moment the lions, 
h sighing deeply, turned away and, pacing slowly across the 
8 open in single file, ascended a rocky kopje, where they would 
e spend the day, enduring their hunger until darkness fell. . . . 
e Life at the homestead had, for Stars, faded to a dim 
if memory, leaving nothing behind but a dangerous belief in 
g the goodness of mankind. One day in the middle of the 
ji} } rainy season a white poacher, stalking a kudu, passed near 
d to the zebras and was winded by the old mare. Her alertness 
T not only advised her troop of the danger, but her loud 
n snorts warned every creature in the vicinity, and the kudu, 
of suddenly aware of his peril, dashed away and disappeared 
d into the bush. The poacher was furious. Peering through 
the trees, he soon discovered the offenders standing on a 
re slight rise down-wind, gazing in his direction. To follow 
of for kudu it was necessary for him to pass near the hillock. 
n Directly he moved the zebras cantered away. All but 
ir Stars—his fearlessness was his undoing. Never having 
d, received anything but kindness at the hands of men, he felt 
0 nothing but curiosity as the hunter approached. In vain 
e did the old mare stamp and snort. Standing on the little 
n hillock, Stars, a resplendent sight, his ears pricked, his soft, 
or brown eyes fixed on the approaching figure, his sleek coat 
r, shining in the sun, stood calmly waiting. But the poacher 
Mi felt nothing but resentment; here at any rate was a victim 
De on which to vent his irritation. Bringing up his rifle, he 
ne aimed at the sleek shoulder. At that short distance the 
or expanding bullet had an almost instantaneous effect. The 
ar stallion bounded forward, fell heavily to his knees, and, 
nt half-rising, collapsed in a heap—dead. As he rolled over, 
et the sun glinted on the curve of a steel shoe. Startled, the 
lo poacher hurried up to investigate. Yes, the animal was 
re shod! Then his eye fell on the star-spangled ears, and there 
s, came into his mind a tale he had heard recently of an 
he especially fine tame zebra. Now he came to think of it, 
+, the farmer on whose land he was trespassing owned tame 
w zebras. The fantastic name of one of them remained in 
ve his memory. ‘Stars and Stripes,” he muttered—“ Stars 
he and Stripes!’ Glancing nervously over his shoulder, he 
al slunk off into the thickets. 
ed * * * * 
= From the hot, blue sky overhead a vulture, wheeling in 
vd ever-narrowing circles, slowly spiralled down... . 
n. FRANCES INGRAM 


POLITICAL DEBACLE IN NEW ZEALAND 
SIR JOSEPH WARD’S PROGRAMME 


It is proverbially difficult, if not impossible, to predict what 
is going to happen in politics. Perhaps that is why a 
political career is so attractive. New Zealand has not been 
exceptional in this respect, but never before in her whole 
history has such a surprise been sprung on the people of 
that Dominion as the result of the recent General Election. 
The Reform Party, led first by the late Mr. Massey and then 
by Mr. Coates, which had been in office for sixteen years 
and had a majority of 28 in the last Parliament, found 
itself in a minority of 22 in the new House. Four of the 
Ministers lost their seats, as did the senior Government 
Whip, who had been returned at the General Election of 
1925 by a majority of some five thousand votes. The 
position is unprecedented in one respect. No matter how 
surprising the result of an election may be, there is generally 
some wiseacre, after the event, who professes to have fore- 
seen how it would turn out. On this occasion I have not 
been able to hear of a single individual who has the effrontery 
to say, “‘I told you so!’ or “ I knew how it would be !”’ 
There were three parties in the field this time, and an 
election under such conditions is peculiarly favourable to 
surprises, as perhaps the Mother Country may find out a 
few months hence. Mr. Coates recognized that there was 
this element of danger, but right up to the very eve of the 
election he felt confident he would come back to power— 
with a lessened majority it might be. His supporters held 
the same view, and did not conceal their opinion that a 
smaller majority might be an advantage. The leader of 
the Labour Party, Mr. Holland, said the Reform Party was 
losing ground, and Labour would yet occupy the Treasury 
benches, but he did not anticipate this would happen until 
at least still another General Election had taken place. 
Both Labour and Reform speakers ridiculed the idea of the 
third party—the so-called ‘“‘ United Party ’’—having any 
chance of success. ne 
Certainly, on the face of things, the United Party seemed 
to have a poor chance of affecting the result of the election 
in any material degree. Mr. Coates, starting with the very 
substantial majority of 28 in a House of 80 members, 
seemed to hold an impregnable position. The great Liberal 
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Party, led for so many years by the late Mr. Seddon, had 
rapidly crumbled away under the leadership of Sir Joseph 
Ward, and was so routed at the last election, when it went 
to the country under the name of the “ National Party,” 
that it even had to yield to Labour the advantage of being 
the official Opposition. It had no outstanding leader, but 
some four or five second-rate men contended among them- 
selves for the position. They entered the last session of 
the expiring Parliament without having agreed upon either 
a leader or a policy. They were rapidly becoming a laughing- 
stock. 

Still they held on their way doggedly. They secured 
the services of an organizer—formerly organizer for the 
Reform Party—and he proved a great acquisition. They 
decided to change their name once more and go to the 
country under the name of the “ United Liberal Party.” 
The organizer was successful in getting a very good stamp 
of candidate for most of the seats. Then the candidates 
met in Wellington in conference with the Parliamentarians 
of the party, and the country got its first surprise when it 
was announced that Sir Joseph Ward had consented to be 
the leader. Sir Joseph, who is seventy-three years of age, 
and has been for some time in frail health, was looked upon 
as a spent force in politics. As already mentioned, he had 
succeeded Mr. Seddon as Prime Minister, but was unable 
to keep the splendid majority left to him, and in 1912 was 
put out by the late Mr. Massey. After this Sir Joseph lost 
the seat (Invercargill) which he had held for so many years, 
and when he stood at a by-election for Tauranga he was 
defeated by a Reform candidate. To all appearance his 
political career was ended. However, in spite of these 
rebuffs, the old warhorse found it impossible to keep away 
from the battlefield. In 1925 he stood again for Inver- 
cargill, and this time was elected. The Nationalists were 
then under the leadership of Mr. T. M. Wilford, and when 
his health broke down he was followed by Mr. Forbes, 
neither of whom had much success in restoring the fortunes 
of the party. Sir Joseph was apparently contented to go 
on as a private member. Steadily refusing to have anything 
to do with the change of name, he continued to call himself 
a “Liberal.” He was, in fact, the only “ Liberal,” officially 
so-called, in the last Parliament. The ‘“‘ United Party” 
were unable to agree upon the choice of a leader from among 
the aspirants in their own ranks, and at last, by the common 
consent, Sir Joseph Ward was appealed to and asked to 
accept the position, which he did after a little consideration. 
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It was like asking a man to take the leadership of a 
forlorn hope, but, as the result showed, it was a very astute 
move. Sir Joseph was an old political campaigner and 
knew every move of the game. Perhaps even more valuable 
than his experience was what the Maoris call his “‘ mana” 
—the prestige attaching to him as a former Prime Minister, 
a sound Imperialist, and, although his political opponents 
have never admitted the truth of this attribution, an able 
financier. As he was known to have large commercial 
interests himself, the lawyers, merchants, and others, who 
had been complaining of “socialism”? on the part of Mr. 
Coates and “‘ too much pampering of the farmers,” thought 
Sir Joseph would, from their point of view, be a much 
safer man to have at the head of the Government. The 
pluck of the old warrior, stricken in health, gallantly taking 
the field again won the admiration and enlisted the sympathy 
of a good many. As to the want of a policy, Sir Joseph 
soon solved that difficulty. His colleagues had been talking 
about more energetic land settlement, advances to farmers, 
etc.—pretty much on the lines of the Government in power, 
but promising greater activity. Sir Joseph, on the very 
eve of the election, and, there is good reason to believe, 
without taking even the leading men of his party into his 
confidence, announced that what was wanted was more 
courage and more capital from outside. His “ policy’ was 
a very simple one, a loan of £70,000,000—£10,000,000 to 
finish the four main lines of railway, and £60,000,000 to be 
advanced to settlers and workers at 4? per cent. He 
declared that “it would not cost the taxpayers a penny.” 
At this the business men began to prick up their ears and 
look rather askance at each other, especially as it was at 
first thought that Sir Joseph intended to borrow the money 
all at once. He explained, however, that he wanted the 
authorization at once, but the money could be raised in 
instalments as it was required. He intended to finish the 
railways in three or four years, and the £60,000,000 for 
advances would probably be spread over eight or ten years. 
Put in this way the proposal did not seem so formidable, 
but the business men were still unable to see how Sir Joseph 
could possibly lend money to settlers at 43 per cent. without 
any deficiency to be met by the taxpayers, in view of the 
fact that the last loan cost the country well over £5 per 
cent. in interest. 

With the masses the proposal to spend so much borrowed 
money evidently proved a powerful bait. They saw in it 
plenty of employment and a general inflation of values, 
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very acceptable to those desirous of selling their properties 
or imbued with a speculative spirit. It was useless for the 
Reformers to say that Sir Joseph’s promises could not be 
carried out, and what was wanted was to continue the 
present careful policy of steady development, tapering off 
borrowing, and working earnestly to make New Zealand as 
nearly as possible independent of outside borrowing in the 
future. The £70,000,000 proved an irresistible lure, and, 
combined with other causes to be mentioned presently, 
brought about a complete rout of the Government at the 
polls. When the votes had been counted it was found 
that the new House of Representatives was constituted as 
follows: 


80 


The Reform Party, which had 53 seats in the late Parlia- 
ment, was thus reduced to a hopeless minority, since it was 
known that the Labour and United Parties, if agreed in 
nothing else, were resolved to join in putting out Mr. Coates 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Some of the causes of the ‘“‘ change-over” on the part 
of the electors have already been stated. The fact that the 
Reform Party had been in office sixteen years, and the 
natural tendency in every country to give the Opposition 
a chance to show what they can do, influenced the result to 
a very great extent. It is clear that Sir Joseph Ward 
received a good many Reform votes. Some of the voters 
in the mercantile and professional classes resented what 
they called ‘‘ Government interference in business,” and still 
more strongly the fact that, so far from the income tax 
having been reduced, it had, by a “‘ readjustment,” actually 
been increased to persons earning about a thousand a year. 
There were other Reformers who voted for ‘ United” 
candidates for quite another reason, who must afterwards 
have bitterly repented of their action. These were “ Die- 
Hards,” who strongly objected to Labour being the official 
Opposition, who would be called upon for the alternative 
Government in the event of the country desiring a change. 
They therefore voted for ‘ United” candidates, thinking 
that Mr. Coates’s position was assured, that it would do no 
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harm if his large majority were reduced, and that it would 
be preferable to have Sir Joseph Ward as the alternative 
Prime Minister instead of Mr. Holland, the Leader of the 
Labour Party. They now realize that it is very easy to 
overshoot the mark in trying to make adjustments of this 
delicate nature. 

But apart from all these contributory causes, there is 
reason to believe that the greatest element in bringing about 
Mr. Coates’s crushing defeat was the fact that on this 
occasion he had against him the liquor trade and Roman 
Catholic vote, which in this country generally go together. 
In any case, Sir Joseph, as a distinguished adherent of the 
Church, would have been pretty sure of the support of his 
co-religionists, and the “trade”? had become distrustful of 
Mr. Coates in consequence of a Licensing Bill which he 
brought down last session. Mr. Coates was very anxious 
to remove the licensing issue from general politics, upon 
which it exercises a confusing and injurious influence. 
Accordingly, “off his own bat,” without consulting his 
colleagues, he set to work to draw up a Bill, which he 
honestly and sincerely believed would do justice to both 
parties and would be accepted by them. He introduced 
it himself as a private member, expressly stating that it 
was not a Government measure. The prohibitionists wanted 
a two-issue referendum—“ Prohibition or Continuance? ”— 
a bare majority to decide. The Bill gave them the two 
issues, but provided that, in order to secure stability, a 
majority in the proportion of 55 to 45 would be necessary 
to carry prohibition. It also provided for some drastic 
reforms in the conduct of the trade, but, on the other hand, 
gave licensees an extension of their tenure from three to 
six years. The Bill pleased neither party. The prohibi- 
tionists insisted on the bare majority, and the brewers did 
not like the look of some of Mr. Coates’s ‘“‘ reforms.” The 
net result was to excite the active resentment of the pro- 
hibition party and the distrust, to use no stronger term, of 
the trade. This fact, in itself, is almost sufficient to account 
for the débdcle. 

Mr. Coates met the reverse in the frank, soldierly fashion 
which was only what his friends expected of him, but which 
excited the openly expressed admiration of his political 
opponents. He called Parliament together at the earliest 
possible moment, and brought down a Governor’s Speech, 
asking for the decision of Parliament in regard to the 
position which had arisen. When the House met, he said, 
very simply, that he felt no humiliation over the action of 
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the electors. He had done his best, and put up the best 
fight he could. He could have put forward some attractive 
and alluring ideas, but that had not been his concern; he 
had thought of the interest of the country as a whole. He 
was a New Zealander born and bred; he had worked for 
New Zealand, and would continue to do so if the people 
so desired. He would place himself above party where the 
interests of the country were concerned, and he believed 
every gentleman round him would do the same. He then 
proceeded in a friendly way to point: out to Sir Joseph 
Ward some of the difficulties he would meet with in trying 
to carry out his policy; pointed out certain directions in 
which good work could be done; and made a moving appeal 
to the new Native Minister, whoever he might be, not to 
make the problems connected with the native race party 
questions. ‘‘ The Maori race,” he said, “is part and parcel 
of our community—they are our brothers and sisters. They 
have added to the historical value and atmosphere of our 
country.... It is for us to help them. The progress will 
be gradual, but at the same time it must be definite. Any 
knowledge I have gained is at the disposal of the Native 
Minister, and of any Government who may choose _to_ask 
me for my opinion.” 

The retiring Prime Minister was loudly applauded on 
resuming his seat, and the division on the want of con- 
fidence amendment, moved by Sir Joseph Ward, was then 
taken. Many members of the opposite parties shook hands 
with Mr. Coates as they filed out into the lobby, and expressed 
their personal regret at having to vote against him. The 
division resulted as was expected, the amendment being 
carried by 50 votes to 28. 

Mr. Coates having announced his intention to tender 
the resignation of the Government, Sir Joseph Ward ex- 
pressed his thanks to the retiring Prime Minister for the 
kindly offer he had made, ‘in the course of a very good 
speech,” to assist the incoming administration as much as 
possible. The Leader of the Labour Party (Mr. Holland) 
said that while there had been a gulf wide and deep between 
Mr. Coates and his party on the one hand and the Labour 
Party on the other, they acknowledged fully and freely the 
manner in which Mr. Coates had met them on a number of 
occasions. ‘‘The Prime Minister will forgive me, I am 
sure,’ Mr. Holland added, “if I say he never appeared to 
better advantage, even in the hour of his most decisive 
victory, than he appeared in the hour of defeat to-day. 
We all appreciated the splendid spirit he displayed, the 
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dignity with which he presented the position of his own 
party, and the sportsmanlike manner in which he accepted 
the decision of the country and of this House.” 

Speaking on behalf of the native race, the Hon. Sir 
Apirana Ngata thanked the Prime Minister for his services 
to the Maoris. Those services would not be lightly thought 
of in the future. 

Sir Joseph Ward was not long in selecting a Ministry, 
and the following were sworn in: 


Right Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Bart., Prime Minister, 
Minister of Finance, Minister of External Affairs, 
etc. 

Hon. G. W. Forbes, Minister of Lands, Minister of 
Agriculture, etc. 

Hon. T. M. Wilford, Minister of Justice, Minister of 
Defence. 

Hon. Sir Apirana Ngata, Minister of Native Affairs, 
etc. 

Hon. H. Atmore, Minister of Education. 

Hon. W. A. Veitch, Minister of Labour. 

Hon. E. A. Ransom, Minister of Public Works. 

Hon. W. B. Taverner, Minister of Railways. 

Hon. J. B. Donald, Postmaster-General. 

Hon. P. de la Perelle, Minister of Internal Affairs. 

Hon. J. G. Cobbe, Minister of Marine, Minister of 
Industries and Commerce, etc. 

Hon. A. J. Stallworthy, Minister of Health. 

Hon. T. K. Sidey, Attorney-General and_ Leader of 
the Legislative Council. 


Only three members of the new Cabinet—Sir J. Ward, 
Mr. Wilford, and Sir A. Ngata—have previously held office. 
What is more remarkable is that four of them—Messrs. 
Taverner, Donald, Cobbe, and Stallworthy—have not pre- 
viously sat in Parliament. 

In offering his congratulations to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, Mr. Coates expressed the opinion that 
Sir Joseph Ward had been responsible to a great extent for 
the present state of the parties in Parliament. He was a 
popular figure in the country to-day, and, having done great 
work in the past, he had appealed to the popular imagination. 

The retiring Finance Minister, the Hon. W. Downie 
Stewart, had stated that there were £14,000,000 of unex- 
pended authorities with which the Government could carry 
on, but Sir Joseph Ward asked for an adjournment for two 
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days so that he could look into matters for himself. This 
was agreed to. 

On Parliament reassembling, it became evident that Sir 
Joseph Ward was not going to find it nearly so easy to 
carry out his election promises as he had anticipated, and 
also that if he wanted the continued support of the Labour 
Party he must be prepared to pay their price. He brought 
down a Finance Bill, increasing the votes to the Public 
Works Fund by £825,000, as follows: Railway construction, 
£500,000; roads, £100,000; hydro-electric works, £100,000; 
main railways, £100,000; State forests, £25,000. Sir Joseph 
explained that he had found “ certain important London 
transactions ’”? awaiting him when he took office, and until 
he was able to further investigate those matters it would 
be advisable for this country not to rely on the London 
market in the meantime. Anticipating the criticism that 
he was already finding out that he could not carry out his 
promises to borrow large sums of money at no cost to the 
country, Sir Joseph took refuge behind the “ problem” he 
found awaiting him, the nature of which he could not dis- 
close. The real explanation is supposed to be that Sir 
Joseph Ward had overlooked the fact, mentioned in the 
last Budget, that some £29,000,000 of public debt is falling 
due this year, of which £5,000,000 has already been con- 
verted in anticipation by the retiring Government, leaving 
£24,000,000 still to be provided for. In these circumstances 
the Government has probably been advised not to apply 
to the London market for fresh loans until the conversion 
operations are out of the way. Sir Joseph intimated that 
part, if not the whole, of the £825,000 newly authorized 
will be raised locally. He did not say when he proposed to 
raise any portion of the £60,000,000 for advances, or how 
he would be able to get it at a rate enabling him to lend it 
out at 4? per cent. without loss to the taxpayers. He said 
there were at present applications to the amount of £3,000,000 
before the Department, but the money could not be advanced 
until the securities had been valued and found satisfactory. 
These called for immediate attention before it was possible 
to consider a reduction in lending rates, which he expected 
to bring about. The present net rate of interest of 5} per 
cent. was the outcome of the higher rates the Government 
had had to pay. The rates of interest showed every indi- 
cation of gradually falling, and he was investigating the 
whole position. He hoped to begin by gradually reducing 
the lending rate. In other words, the rate of interest to 
borrowers will be gradually reduced when the rate at which 
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the Government is able to borrow has fallen sufficiently to 
allow a reduction to be made. This, of course, was the policy 
pursued by the late Government and is sound finance, but 
it will be a grievous disappointment to the farmers and 
workers, who were expecting to be able to borrow imme- 
diately from the Government large sums of money at 
4? per cent. The sop to the Labour Party to induce them 
to vote for the Bill consisted in a renewal of the Rent 
Restriction Act and a promise to increase the rate of pay 
to men employed by the Government on relief works to 
14s. a day in the country, retaining in the cities the existing 
rates of 12s. and 9s. per day for married and single men 
respectively, leaving the local bodies to subsidize these 
amounts. Sir Joseph had already given the Labour mayor 
of Christchurch a grant of £2,000 for the relief of local 
unemployment, and of course he has had to follow this up 
by similar grants to Auckland, Wellington, and Dunedin. 
It is, perhaps, also needless to say that the Labour Party 
are pressing him to make the relief rates of wages in the 
cities the same as those agreed upon for the country. 

Mr. Coates, in discussing the Finance Bill, confined 
himself mainly to saying that there should be no wholesale 
expenditure on public works without a thorough examination 
into the economic aspects. He especially urged that rail- 
ways should not be gone on with unless there was a reason- 
able prospect of their paying their way. 

The Bill was allowed to pass through all its stages 
without a division, closing the work of the session, and, 
unless something unforeseen happens, Parliament will not 
meet again until the usual time at the end of June. 

As regards the future, it will be seen that Sir Joseph 
Ward is holding office on sufferance. He can be put out 
at any time if the Reform and Labour Parties agree to put 
him out. Such an agreement, however, is not very likely 
to be arrived at. The Labour Party might withhold their 
support if at any time Sir Joseph Ward refused to pay their 
price, but Mr. Coates would be hardly likely to follow 
Mr. Holland’s lead on such an issue. Probably the Labour 
Leader is astute enough not to press his demands too far. 
The Reform Party will, no doubt, vote against measures 
which they consider opposed to their principles or not in 
the country’s interest, but the provisions they object to 
will probably be such as the Labour Party approve. 
Sir Joseph’s health should prove unequal to his continuance 
in office, New Zealand politics would again be thrown into 
the melting-pot and anything might happen. The most 
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likely outcome would be an amalgamation of the moderate 
elements in the Reform and United Parties, with Labour 
once more as the official Opposition. The Labour people 
are anxious that there shall be only two parties, and would 
like to see such an amalgamation. If Sir Joseph Ward, 
who has started off with great élan, can continue to stand 
the strain, I see no reason why the Ministry, with careful 
steering, should not continue to hold office until at any rate 
the General Election, which takes place in the ordinary 
course in 1931. 


W. H. Triaes 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
THE OBJECTIVE OF AMERICAN SEA-POWER 


To tHe Epriror or THE National Review. 


Sir,—In respect of the Anglo-American discussions growing 
out of naval questions, may I venture to express an Ameri- 
can view of the issues actually at stake. It is perha 
characteristic of both our peoples that we should deliberately 
and consciously seek to avoid the implications of this dispute, 
* and disguise from ourselves and from each other the true 
a} meaning of the affair. Thus we leave to sentimentalists 
oe and pacifists the public debate over what actually grows 
out of the collision of the profoundest instinct in each 
people. 

I have been asked again and again, in England, for 
an explanation of the American policy of naval expansion 

, and the demand for naval parity. The reason seems to 
= me simple. The American people are resolved to be in 
such position, the next time Great Britain goes to war, 
that they can physically resist any interference by British 
sea-power with what they regard as their rights as a neutral 
—always assuming neutrality. 

As my fellow-countrymen read history, British sea-power 
has in 1812, in 1861, and in 1914-15 exercised a powerful | 
and even controlling influence upon American policy, to : 
the detriment of American interests. I am prepared to 
concede that this judgment is debatable: what I am seeking 
to make clear is that it represents the wellnigh unanimous 
view of the politically effective elements in the United : 
States. | 

We start with the assumption that the next time Great 
Britain goes to war, the majority of the people of the United | 
States will, as in the Napoleonic struggle and at the outset | 
of the World War, regard themselves as unconcerned alike : 
with the issues and the outcome of that struggle. We | 
take it for granted that we shall be neutral, and we look | 
at once to the question of defending our neutrality. . 

In that situation we calculate that if we have a fleet 
equal in strength to the British, the risk of enlisting our | 
equal fleet on the side of the antagonist of Britain will | 
suffice to compel any British Government to refrain from 
interfering with what our Government shall at that time 
regard as our rights; and that means, in effect, that while 
our fleet is not being built against Great Britain in peace, 
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it is very deliberately being built against Britain, as we 
conceive her, at war. 

I suppose it will seem absurd to a British public to 
say that back of the American purpose, subliminally, if 
you please, lies the intention to complete the results of 
our own War of Independence. While we did actually 
gain domestic political independence in the Revolutionary 
War, it is our continuing conviction that our freedom of 
action internationally has remained subject to British 
control, by reason of British naval supremacy, in all cases 
where Great Britain was at war. 

Few Englishmen realize the extent to which English 
sea-power weighed upon the American mind during the 
Civil War, or the extent to which the American interpre- 
tation of British exercise of that sea-power has influenced 
later generations in the victorious North. Our histories 
teach us that for four years our struggle to preserve the 
Union was hampered by British sea-power, and that at all 
times the mere intervention of British naval strength 
would have resulted in the victory of the South. 

Nor, I venture to guess, do Englishmen realize the 
extent to which now, ten years after the World War, 
American opinion has crystallized in the belief that we 
were made belligerents by reason of British use of sea-power. 
Until the Germans imposed the submarine blockade the 
decisive majority of the American people were resolved 
upon neutrality. For this majority the German action 
seems a direct consequence of the illegal employment of 
British sea-power in respect of neutrals, and particularly 
in respect of the United States. Indubitably we adopted 
the same methods when we became belligerents, but this 
detail is not even generally known. 

We are building our fleet, then, for the precise purpose 
of “waging” neutrality the next time Britain goes to war. 
But obviously this purpose would be completely defeated 
if American statesmanship were to accept any of the several 
ingenious proposals, which have been made on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to establish a distinction between wars 
of defence and wars of aggression. Were the United States 
prepared to accept the decision of the League of Nations 
and, when the League has pronounced the course of any 
country aggressive, refrain from insisting upon its rights 
as a neutral, it would not need a fleet equal to the British, 
for, as far as the human eye can see, it is totally unlikely 
that Britain will act aggressively. 

It is clear, however, that if Germany should, for example, 
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violate the Locarno pacts, undertake to demolish the Polish 
Corridor or seek to realize the Anschluss, the League would 
be bound to declare such action an aggression, and Britain 
might be involved in what might be called a League war, 
or in the other jargon “a public war.” But in any such 
case it is inconceivable that the United States Government 
would accept such decision and consent to waive its rights 
as a neutral. For the mass of our people this would be 
only one more European explosion, the logical consequence 
of the Peace Treaties. 

On the practical side, to respect a blockade growing out 
of such circumstances would mean that we should put an 
embargo upon our exports to Germany, which, for example, 
might threaten an instant ruin of the cotton growers. You 
would then have the American administration faced by 
the double attack of all the members of Congress representing 
southern districts, and also the districts in which there 
was a large German vote. For the party in power, this 
would be tantamount to suicide. 

The South and the West, great exporters of raw materials, 
support the programme of naval expansion with the 
appreciation of the fact that the new fleet will not merely 
or primarily protect American commerce from direct attack 
in a war between the United States and another Power, 
but will protect it against interference in case there is a 
new European war in which we are neutral, and, in fact, 
against a British blockade. 

It is nonsense, in my judgment, to believe that it would 
be possible, politically, in the United States to obtain in 
advance, or at the moment, any consent to respect a 
blockade imposed by the League. On the contrary, we 
should, to the extreme limit of our power—based upon our 
naval strength—insist upon the letter of the law in respect 
of our rights. And it would be a matter of supreme 
indifference whether the blockade resulted from a war 
between Britain and Germany alone, or between Germany 
and Britain acting in accordance with the decision of the 
League of Nations and in company with other League 
powers. 

The American fleet is being built for the simple and 
express purpose of abolishing the traditional British blockade 
in time of war. The historical background is clear and the 
present intent is unmistakable, if one looks below the frothy 
surface of present sentimental eloquence. In case of a new 
European war, the majority of Americans will assuredly 
decide, as they did in 1914, that all concerned are aggressors, 
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and the government of the day will perforce act upon this 
conviction. The notion that the decision of the League 
would appear in American eyes clothed with moral authority 
is utterly unfounded, rather, we should see the League 
decision procured by superior diplomatic skill of the nations, 
which prevailed in the Council. 

All discussion of Anglo-American naval issues—indeed, 
all discussion of Anglo-American relations—is in my judg- 
ment futile, if one does not start with the assumption that 
the purpose of our fleet is to establish our power to decide 
our course in future wars in which Britain may be engaged, 
without regard to British interest or, for that matter, of 
British security. This frank statement will horrify the 
many sincere advocates of English-Speaking Unions, but 
it is a statement that in my judgment should be made 
by an American to a British audience. 

Anglo-American partnership is only conceivable provided 
one of the partners is prepared to accept a status rather 
above that of a mandate, but much below that of a 
Dominion; and on our side of the Atlantic there is not 
the remotest idea of accepting such a status. A conference 
to rewrite the marine laws will, in my judgment, lead only 
to the presentation of American demands so to broaden 
the idea of freedom of the seas as further to break down 
the system of blockade, despite the fact that some of our 
admirals are already arguing on the assumption that we 
may be the belligerent, not the neutral, next time. 

Parity, many of my British friends insist, is a matter 
of prestige with us: if that were true it would be a harmless 
manifestation. But it is nothing of the sort, it is, on the 
contrary, the visible evidence of a policy. We want the 
ships, not to please our vanity, but to provide us with 
the means to carry out a policy—the policy of unconditional 
and uncompromising neutrality—neutrality without regard to 
its effect upon any nation: Britain, France, Germany, or Italy. 

What is the use of blinking the fact? British states- 
manship must choose between a long and frightfully 
expensive naval competition with the United States and 
the acceptance of the possession by the United States of 

wer, which can and probably would be used, in case 

ritain were again at war, to restrict, to the last limit of 
more or less imaginary international law, the use by Britain 
of the weapon of the blockade. All the fine phrases about 
Anglo-American friendship and all the pretty intrepretations 
of the Kellogg Pact to suit the moment are devoid of 
practical political meaning. 
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If Britain possesses a supreme fleet, American neutral 
rights will remain at the mercy of British necessity. If 
America possesses an equal fleet, Britons’ ability to defend 
themselves, as in the past, will depend upon the extent to 
which the United States chooses to submit to British use of 
sea-power. That is the crux of the matter. Anglo-American 
partnership is impossible because such a partnership, while 
obviously valuable to Britain because it would abolish the 
menace of our fleet, would put our commercial interests 
at the mercy of British political decision, with no com- 
pensating material advantage. 

There are a certain number of Anglophiles in the United 
States who would be prepared to endorse British action 
unhesitatingly. Perhaps there are as many Britons who 
would be prepared to run all the risks incident to American 
parity. There are, too, a certain number of friends of the 
League of Nations on this side of the Atlantic who would 
hold their country morally bound to accept a League 
decision and respect a League blockade. They are the 
voices you hear most constantly abroad, but their influence 
is perhaps best measured by the recent vote in the Senate 
on the Cruiser Bill. 

The mass of the American people do not believe that 
they have any responsibility to assist in maintaining peace 
in Europe, and they are further resolved that the next 
time Europe goes to war, British naval-power shall not 
be abe to invade American neutral rights or make the 
United States a co-belligerent with Britain. The Kellogg 
Pact was a new declaration of American purpose to refrain 
from attacking any country; the Cruiser Bill is a further 
evidence of American purpose to put American neutral 
rights beyond the reach of attack. 

For an Englishman to think of the United States as 
an enemy or as a friend seems to me equally a mistake. 
Rather it is necessary to think of the United as a Power 
with a policy, dictated by certain unmistakable material 
and psychological factors. And like all other Powers we 
are to be interpreted by what we do, not by what we say, 
and our policies measured by their effect, not by their 
attendant explanation. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK H. SIMONDS 
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9 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C 


People are talking about the““SATURDAY” 
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THE NATIONAL 


NURSING 
HOMES and 


REVIEW DIRECTORY 
of 


MEDICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


LONDON AREA 


CAVENDISH NURSES. 
54, BEAUMONT STREET, W.1. 
‘Phone—Mayfair 1277. 
Fully Trained Male and Female Nurses available 
day or night for all cases. 


CITY OF LONDON MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 
CITY ROAD. 
*Phone—Clerkenwell 8171. 


Trained Midwives and Maternity Nurses supplied 
upon application to Matron. 


ELIZABETH FULCHER NURSING HOME. 
22a, DEVONSHIRE STREET, W.1. 
’Phone—Langham 2340. 

Bathroom suites with telephones ; Lift to all floors 
and Roof Gardens: Three Operating Theatres ; 

One Dental ; Radiologist in attendance. 


ESSEX HOUSE, BARNES, S.W. 13. 
(Founded in 1903). 
*Phone—Putney 0647. 
Essentially a Home of Refinement, complete with 
all necessities; Tennis: Physician in Charge. 
Secretary —Major C. 8. H. Robarts, I.A. (retd.). 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE RESIDENT NURSING 
HOME. 
UXBRIDGE ROAD,HAMPTON HILL,MIDDLESEX 
'"Phone—Molesey 507. 


Medical, Surgical, Maternity, and Chronics. 


HAMPSTEAD NURSING HOME. 
40, BELSIZE GROVE, N.W.3. 
’Phone— Primrose 2879. 


Medical, Surgical and Maternity; Large garden; 
Operating Theatre. 


HIGHGATE, N.6, NURSING HOME. 
53, CHOLMELEY PARK. 
’Phone—Mount-View 2967. 
For Medical, Surgical, Rest Cure Patients ; Artificial 
Sunlight, etc. Matron—Miss Vergette, S.R.N. 


INGLEWOOD NURSING HOME. 
MINERVA ROAD, KINGSTON. 


Comfortable home for aged and chronic patients 
needing special nursing. Terms moderate. 


NURSING HOME. 
12, LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.2. 
Surgical, Medical, Maternity cases; Large sunny 
rooms; Fully trained Nurses; Moderate fees. 
Matron—Miss M. G. Neville. 


PRIVATE NURSING HOME. 
57, BEAUMONT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
’Phone— Paddington 1921. 
Medical, Surgical and Maternity; Fees 6 guineas to 


25 guineas. Matron—Miss M. C. Wallace. 


COUNTRY 


ALDERSHOT. 
HUTAN MATERNITY NURSING HOME, 
Moderate fees; personal attention. Apply Matron, 


BELFAST. 
HOPEFIELD NURSING HOME. 
FITZWILLIAM STREET, 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity. Special apartments 
for latest treatment of rheumatism, including 
P — Baths; sun-ray. Miss Jolly, A.R.R.C., 
a 


BROADSTONE, DORSET, 
Rizwan.— Comfortable Nursing Home for T.B. 
patients; ideal position; terms moderate. 
Apply, Sister Challis, 


CRAYFORD, KENT. 
BARNES CRAY NURSING HOME. 
Maternity, Surgical, 3 guineas; Private Wards, 5 
guineas ; Five acre garden; Ante-natal care; 140 
Maternity cases last year; Anesthetics used. 
Apply Matron or Hon. Sec. 


CHELTENHAM. 
ST. ALBANS, 1, HEWLETT ROAD. 
Nurse offers lady comfortable home pending and 
during accouchment, 


LEICESTER, 
THE LEICESTER HOME OF TWILIGHT SLEEP. 
3, ELMFIELD AVENUE. 
Largest number of twilight cases in Midlands, 
Apply prospectus, Matron — Miss Gardner, 
C.S.M.M.G. (S R.N.) Cert. Mid. 


PENARTH, SOUTH WALES. 
NURSING HOME. 
Surgical. Medical and Maternity. Good food; 
comfort; attention ; well recommended. 


RYDE, I. of W. 
WESTWARD NURSING HOME. 
ARGYLL STREET, 
’*Phone—353 and 396, 


All Medical Cases taken: moderate terms, Sister 
Gentile, F.B.C.N., S.R.N., M.C.N., M.R.B.N.A. 


SOUTHPORT. 
THE CARLTON NURSING HOME. 
57, HOGHTON STREET. 
*Phone 2804. 


Medical and Convalescent Patients received. Private 
outdoor staff. Inquiries Matron. 


SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
SOUTHSEA MEDICAL NURSING HOME, 
3 & 5, BRADING AVENUE. 

Acute and chronic cases received ; ideal position. 


SOUTHSEA, 
KING'S SERVICE NURSING HOME, 
ELM GROVE, 
*Phone—3767 Portsmouth. 
One of the largest and oldest established Surgical 
and Medical Homes in the South of England, 
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